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 /Féhr's “Music Electregraph.” 


T the last meeting of the Musical Association, 
on Monday afternoon, June 5, T. L. Southgate read a 
paper on “‘ Attempts that have been made to record Extem- 
poraneous Playing.” After pointing out that this form of the 
art was deserving of serious consideration, some of our 
greatest musicians having given out—according to the testi- 
mony of listeners—their most inspired thoughts when playing 
impromptu, Mr. Southgate dwelt on the want of an apparatus 
torecord correctly such fleeting ideas (when worth preserv- 
ing), and gave a short résumé of what mechanicians had already 
done to supply this want. After this he explained Herr Féhr's 
apparatus, which has already been described at length in these 
columns, and the machine was examined and its working tested 
by some of the members present. Its operation is as follows: A 
long register, containing as many contact sliders as there are 
keys, is placed over the end of the pianoforte keyboard, no 
screws or attachments being necessary. Each slider rests on its 
proper note, and on depressing a key or keys the sliders fall, 
and allow what electricians term a complete circuit to be 
made between the battery and the marking mechanism: This 
latter consists of a series of platinum styles, each one in con- 
nection, through an insulated wire, with its correspondent 
note on the pianoforte. A clock-work arrangement drives a 
small cylinder, which carries between it and the row of styles 
a band of paper four incheswide. This paper, which is stored 
on a revolving drum, in its passage through the apparatus be- 
comes saturated with a chemical solution. It is also ruled 
with the usual lines of the treble and bass staves, dotted lines 
being added above and below for the ledger notes. The in- 
stant a key is struck a bluish line is stained in its proper posi- 
tion on the music stave analogous to its place on the piano 
keyboard. This line is caused by the current running through 
the moistened paper and decomposing the solution with which 
itis impregnated. The white notes of the piano appear as 
thick lines, while the marks standing for the black notes are 
thinner. The stain continues to be made so long as the note 
is held down, and the time values of the notes are therefore 
exactly indicated by the length of these lines. On depressing 
by the foot a pedal—as‘one naturally beats time—the position 
of the bar lines is indicated on the paper strip by marks. 

It will be seen from this description that though the appara- 
tus is of a simple character, it will write down anything that 
can be played. It has no magnets or elaborate mechanism, 
its mode of working resembling that adopted by Bain & Cas- 
selli in their chemical telegraphs. There is little difficulty in 
the composer or his amanuensis transcribing its musical short- 
hand into ordinary notation for revision or publication—if 
worth either. In this hard-working age such a labor-saving 
piece of mechanism may be of value to the composer with little 
time to spare to set down his ideas in the ordiniry slow way 
at his desk.—London and Provincial Music Trades Review. 








Reed for Musical Instruments. 


HIS invention relates to a combined reed and reed- 
plate, and to the process of manufacturing the same; 
and it consists of a reed and reed-plate made from one piece 
of metal with the tongue of the reed made of the desired vary- 
ing thickness by pressure. It further consists in the process 
of making a reed and its reed-plate from a single piece of 
metal by subjecting the piece of metal to pressure to sink 
therein the necessary recess to form the throat and to condense 
and harden that portion of the metal covering the throat, and 
from which the tongue is to be formed, and then milling or 
otherwise cutting away portions of the metal upon the side 
Opposite to the recess to separate the reed from the plate along 
its two sides and one end. 

Figure 1 is a plan of the combined reed and reed-plate fin- 
ished. Fig. 2isa ninverted plan ofthe same. Fig. 3 isa central 
longitudinal section, and Fig. 4 is a transverse section on line 
+x on Figs. 2and 3. Fig. 5 is an inverted plan of a blank 
after being subjected to pressure and before milling. Fig. 6 
is a central longitudinal section of the same, and Fig. 7 is a 
transverse section on line yy on Figs. 5 and 6. A is the reed- 





plate, having formed in its under side the recess a, and pro- 
vided with the throat 4, which is covered by the reed-tongue 
¢, connected at one end to and forming an integral part of the 
same piece of metal as the reed-plate A. as shown in Fig. 3. 
The plate A is also provided with the recess ¢ as a means of 
withdrawing it from its seat in the reed-board of the instrument 
in a well-known manner. 

In the process of making this combined reed and reed-plate 
the recesses a and d are first formed and the central portion 
of the recess a is sunk to a greater depth to form the throat 4 
by pressure between suitably shaped dies, which may be 
formed upon the periphery of a pair of revolving pressure- 
rolls or may be used in a drop-press. When the piece of 
metal has been subjected to the action of the dies it will have 
assumed the shape shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. The outer 
portions of the stock upon the side of the plate opposite to the 
recess a, are then milled or otherwise cut away to such a depth 
and width that the corner of the cutting-tool will just meet the 
corner of the recess or throat 4, and thus sever the tongue of 
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Fig.4. Fig.2. 





the reed along its sides from the plate A fora distance equal 
to the length of the throat 4. The rounded end of the plate A 
fs then passed beneath the milling tool to cut away a portion 
of the surplus stock remaining on the centre of the plate to 
such a distance that the corner of the tool will just cut into 
the throat 4 and separate the end of the reed-tongue from the 
plate, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The dies for forming the recess a and throat 4 are so made 
as to sink the recess or throat 4 deeper in some parts than in 
others, so that the metal which covers the throat 6, and which 
is to form the reed, will be of varying thickness, according to 
the variation required in the finished reed, so that when the 
milling is completed the reed and*plate is ready for tuning 
and does not require the large amount of filing to bring it to 
the desired shape that is necessary when the reeds are died 
out of stock of even thickness throughout. The pressure ap- 
plied to form the recesses a and 4 so condenses and hardens 
the metal which covers the recess 4, and from which the reed- 
tongue is to be formed, as to transform it from soft brass to 
hard spring brass just suited to the requirements of a musical 
reed. 








Charles M. Nidor’s symphony for organ and orchestra, 
performed at a festival recently given in the Royal Albert 
Hall, London, for the hospital under the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales, had a grand success, The composer, who 
himself played the solo organ part, was very much applauded 
at the end of the work. He was also called out after he had 
retired from the platform. Then, after a brilliant improvisa- 
tion on the organ, between the two parts of the programme, 
Mr. Nidor had the honor to listen to the last part of the pro- 
gramme in the Prince of Wales’s box, to whom he was pre- 
sented by the Duke of Edinburgh. Certain it is that works 
written for the organ and orchestra are becoming more and 
more frequent, and although they may not be easy of per- 
formance on account of the necessary required conditions 
of a hall, suitable organ and good orchestra, this species 
of works should receive considerable attention from com- 
posers. 





The Artistic World. 
AT HOME. 

—Lillian Russell is gaining a reputation for indecision. 
She has a gift for quick changing. 

—J. C. Bachelder, the Detroit organist, has been giving 
some recitals in Pittsburg, Pa. x 

—Annie Louise Cary was married at Portland, Me., on 
June 29, to Charles M. Raymond, of New York. 

—Annie Rutherford is considered the chief alto singer in 
Cleveland. She gained a success in a recent concert there. 

—Marie Geistinger will return to this city in September, 
She will by that time have been married to Gustav Amberg. 
He has been teaching in 
His wife’s maiden name 


—Karl Formes has lost his wife. 
San Francisco for some years past. 
was Reusch. 

—Hubert de Blanck is looming up as a piano composer. 
His pieces betray some originality, and the ideas are grace- 
ful and nicely presented. 

—At the recent Philadelphia Sangerfest, Zelina Mantey. a 
Western violinist, made her début, and created a fair im- 
pression by her general execution. 

—Ed. Remenji, the violinist, has now made his appear- 
ance again. The novelty of his playing has worn off, and, 
therefore, his money value is at par. 

—At aconcert recently given in Buffalo by Imogene Brown, 
a Mrs. Tanner carried off the honors of the evening, She is 
related to Mrs. Brown by marriage. 

—Dora Henninges recently appeared in a concert at Mans 
field, Ohio. She made a good impression, although expecta 
tions had been raised somewhat too high, 

—A sister of Annie Louise Cary, Ada Cary, recently sang 
at aconcert in Portland. She is reported to possess a rich 
and pure contralto voice and a charming style. 

—Levy, the cornet player, has been performing in Mem- 
phis, Cincinnati and other places. His success has been 
great enough to please his vanity. He is now playing at 
Brighton Beach, 

—Amy Fay will read a paper at the coming meeting in 
Chicago of the Music Teachers’ National Association, It is 
encouraging to see one of the fair sex thus interesting herself 
in the musical future of the country. 

—Cora Miller, the soprano, who has been traveling with 
the Mendelssohn Quintet Club of Boston, has invariably 
made a good impression wherever she has appeared, The 
Australian press gave good accounts of her performances. 

ABROAD. 

—Mlle. Krauss has left Paris for a three-months’ vacation. 

—It is reported that Maurel, whose engagement at the 
Opéra expires in the month of September, will thereafter 
consecrate himself entirely to the Italian career. 

—Mme, Brunet-Lafleur recently sang in the Trocadéro, 
Paris, ata charity concert, and was received with marked 
favor. She has a voice full of charm, and is a great favorite 
with the public. 

—Mme. Franck-Duvernay has also decided to devote her- 
self to the Italian career. She has been engaged for the ap- 
proaching season for the St. Petersburg Italian Opera, where 
she will sing £/sa in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Rachel in **La Juive,” 
Héléne in ‘‘ Jerusalem,” the Countess in ** Figaro,” &c. 

—Liszt, after the performance at Brussels of the ‘* Legend 
of Saint Elizabeth,” gave a soirée at Anveron, where he has a 
number of admirers and friends, at which he executed sev- 
eral pieces on the piano. M. Devillez writes concerning this 
musical evening to the Art Musical: ** You know that Liszt 
has not played at concerts for many years. He plays, not 
now, but always marvelously, and remains the most remark- 
able pianist that I have ever heard. Under his fingers the 
keyboard takes a power, an authority, a fascination, a soul, 
in short, that I did not suspect in him at the present time. 
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It is impossible to imagine an old age more calm than 
Liszt’s ; it might truly be said that years cannot harm him.” 

—A bass singer named Tamburini recently met with much 
success at Varsavia. 

—H Prevost, the tenor, is now in Milan, His success here 
last season was quite good. 

—Masini, the noted tenor, has been nominated cavalier of 
the order of the Crown of Italy. 

—Gayarre, the tenor, has been engaged for the coming sea- 
son for twenty representations at the San Carlo, Naples. 

—Etelka Gerster-Gardini is now in Bologna, She will 
remain the coming year in Europe. 

—Emma Nevada after leaving Venice went to Padova to 
sing in ‘‘ Sonnambula,” and achieved a great success. 

—It is asserted that the tenor Betini has sung during his 
long career 1,800times in Rossini’s *‘ Il Barbiere de Siviglia.” 

—Saint-d’Arod, correspondent of the Paris /mstitut, has 
been chosen director of the Conservatory of Music at Mar- 
seilles, 

—The tenor Salomon has signed a contract with Vaucor- 
beil, and will appear at the Paris Opéra in the month of 
October. 

—The tenor Naudin, at the Ristori Theatre, Verona, re- 
cently sang in ‘‘ Lucia,” and caused the audience to grow 
enthusiastic. 

—The young Italian pianist, dubbed the little Mozart, 
Casimiro Galeotti, is now in London, At the same time the 
pianist and composer, Signor Sgambati, is also there. 

—M. Ritter, the pianist, has appeared in Paris, playing with 
his usual force and charm. His well-known composition, 
**Les Courriers,”” pleased immensely. 

—Mme., Peschka-Leutner recently appeared at the Crystal 
Palace, London, in company with Sophie Menter, the great 
pianist. Both artists were greatly applauded. 

—M., Brunel, a musician of some prominence in the French 
provinces, has been engaged as director of the orchestra for 
the approaching season at the Paris Renaissance Theatre, 
M. Gravier, manager. 

—German journals report that Rubinstein has decided not 
to give any more piano recitals, in order to dedicate himself 
exclusively to the composition and direction of his own 
works for grand orchestra. 

—The withdrawal from the Paris stage of M. Villaret is 
now definitely settled. He will leave the opera in October. 
It is said that during twenty years’ service at the opera he 
never created one character. 

—M. Melchissédec has assumed the réle of Malatesta in 
Thomas’ opera, ‘‘Frangoise de Rimini,” M., Lasalle pre- 
ceded him. This operais to be played until July 15, then 
dropped until the month of September, 

—A violiniste from Vienna, Marianne Eissler, made her 
London début at a recent orchestral concert given by Mr, 
Ganz, Her tone is said to be pure but thin, the bowing 
graceful, and the mécanique excellent. 

—Friulein Malten recently impersonated the réle of Zva in 
‘* Die Meistersinger,” at the Drury Lane Theatre, 
She has a powerful voice, and knows well how to 

It derives its force from expressive delivery 


Wagner's 
London, 
exercise it. 
rather than actual volume, 

—A Spanish paper states that in Madrid a pianoforte con- 
cert was recently given at the Alhambra by a little girl of 
only four years, named Pepita Cobena. She is said to have 
performed a fantasia, a dance and a pot-pourri of her own 
composition, Her success was tremendous, 

—The concert player, Marsick, now in England giving a 
series of concerts, plays upon a splendid Stradivarius which 


Operatic, Choral, Orchestral, &e 


HOME. 
The Thomas orchestral concerts recently given in Milwau- 
kee were very successful. 


The Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, has returned 
to San Francisco from Australia. 





An opera, entitled ‘Les Voltigeurs,” was recently pro- 
duced in San Francisco for the first time in this country, It 
was given at the Eddy Street Opera House. 





The Syracuse Cecilia Society gave a concert last week in 
Syracuse, at which the Philharmonic Club, of this city, as- 
sisted. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Ninety-Fifth Psalm” was one of 
the chief works performed. 





The Philadelphia Sangerfest opened on last Thursday and 
closed on the Fourth of July. The ‘‘Creation” was per- 
formed on Thursday evening; on Friday and Saturday com- 
petitive singing in classes was the feature; on Monday 
afternoon the prizes were awarded, 


FOREIGN. 
The Pesth Opera House will be inaugurated in 1884. 








The theatre of Tolentino will be opened in August, com- 
pletely restored. 





Signor Catalani, the Italian composer, is at present finish- 
ing a new opera at the Lake of Lugano. 





Signor Scontrino’s new opera, ‘II sortilegio,” will soon 


be represented at the Theatre Alfieri, Torino. 





In the great festival that will be given at Hamburg the 
coming August, 8,630 singers are already engaged. 





‘*Un Bacio al Diavolo” is the title of a new opera by 
Signor A. Sauvage, which has been lately produced at Trieste. 





‘* Moses op den Nuy1” is the name of a new oratorio pro- 
duced recently at Antwerp. The composer is M. Emil 
Wambach. 


Mozart's ‘‘ Requiem” was lately given in Milan. It was 
listened to with earnest attention, and produced a profound 
impression, 





The opening of the Vienna Imperial Opera House has been 
set for November 29, ‘‘Simon Boccanegra” being the work 
selected for the occasion. 





At the last orchestral concert of the season given by the 
Société Nationale in Paris, a new overture, by M. Claudius 
Blanc, was successfully brought out. 





The Minister Mancini has been presented by the widow of 
Pacini with the score of an unpublished opera of her hus- 
band’s, entitled ‘‘ Elnava,” libretto by Piave. 


Franz Liszt has promised to assist at the grand musical 
festival to take place at Zurich on next Saturday, July 8, 
when his ‘‘ St. Elizabeth” is to be performed. 





The Berlin museum has been enriched with a very curious 
coliection of Japanese musical instruments, collected by Dr, 
Leopold Miiller, who was for some years at Mikado. 





At the Paris Opéra-Comique Boieldieu’s ‘‘ Nouveaux Seig- 
neur du Village” is being repeated, in which will soon 
make his début the brother cadet M. Bouhy, in the réle of 
Frontin, 





Recently, at Toole’s Theatre, a new bucolic pastoral, in 
one scene, entitled ‘*The Villanous Squire and the Village 
Rose,” by Henry J. Byron, with original music by John 





This instrument was included 
in the celebrated Adams collections, of London, recently | 
disposed of to the great merchant-collector, Mr. Lauris, of | 


cost him some 23,000 francs, 


Glasgow 


-Miss Thursby recently sang Proch’s ‘‘Air and Varia- 
tions” ata Paris concert, organized for the benefit of the 
Society for the Propagation of *' L’allaitement maternal,” in 
She was encored for her re- 
Several other artists of note assisted at 


the grand hall of the Trocadéro, 
markable execution, 
the same concert, among them Mme, Ergalz, Jenny Howe, 
M. Lasalle, Sivori, Ritter (the pianist), &c. Miss Thursby 


was compared to Albani. 


The nomenclature of organ registers is not so im per- 


fect as are the endeavors of the majority of organ builders to 


imitate the tone of the instrument placed upon the stop- | 


handle, Naturally enough the string-tone can only be ap- 


proximately imitated, and the violoncello stops of an organ 
(generally on the pedals,) are only so in name and not in fact. 
One or two of the notes may give outa sound somewhat similar 
to the tone produced coarsely from a violoncello, but the imi- 
tation is at best a weak one, especially when compared with 


a violoncello on the spot. The most successful imitative 





stops of an organ are the oboe, clarinet and flute, afterward 
the trumpet and other like reeds. Nevertheless, as one in- 
strument the organ is truly the king of all instruments, and 
when performed upon bya virtuoso who has a genius for it 


produces an unequaled effect. It is a one-headed giant, while | 


the ochestra is a hydra-headed giant. 


| quartet may be rated as clever and original. 


for a military band of 200, to which a stringed orchestra and 


Fitzgerald, was produced. 


chorus were afterward added. It was composed in 1840, by 
command of M. de Rémusat, the Minister of the Interior, for 
the canonization of the victims of the Revolution of July, 
1830, and the translation of their remains to the Place de [a 


Bastille. 


The Liderté, of Paris, reports that the suppression of the 
subvention to the Grand Theatre of Lyons has occasioned a 
great commotion in that city, where a petition is being pre. 
pared which has already 12,000 signatures attached to it. 








A contract has been signed by Vaucorbeil on one side, 
and Messrs. d’Ennery, Gallet and Massenet on the other 
side, for the production.of a grand opera in five acts, which 
will be represented at the French Academy of Music during 
the ‘* exercise,” 1884-85. 





Says the Orchestra and Choir: **Mr. Broadhouse is at work 
upon a new story which will appear in these columns month 
by month. The title of the novel will be ‘ Love which A]. 
ters Not,’ and the first installment will be given in July or 
August.” It is understood that the story is based upon the 
incidents of a musical career. 


Ata recent concert given by the ‘‘ Bronsil Family” in 
London, a short pianoforte trio by Zopff in G was played, 
called ‘‘ The Dream on the Banks of the Rhine.” Zopff is a 
clever musician, and a gentleman of liberal education. He 
has taken poor Schumann’s post as editor of Die Neue Zeit. 
schrift fiir Musik in Leipsic. 





G. Marot and Ed. Philippe have signed an important con- 
tract with the director of the Bellecour Theatre, Lyons. M, 
Capelly will give the coming winter three comic operas, 
The first will be performed about November 15, entitled 
‘Chevalier de Boufflers,” in three acts, with a grand ballet, 
composed by Raoul Pugno, who has engaged to finish his 
score in October. Then will follow ‘‘Le Clairon,” in three 
acts, music by Jacobi, orchestral conductor of the Alhambra, 
London; and finally, ‘‘La Cour d’amour,” in three acts, 
music by Ch. Hubans. The director, M. Capelly, has en 
gaged to invite the Parisian press at the premiéres. 





Last month a delightfully amusing work was produced in 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The new piece, written by 
Arthur Law, and set to music by Hamilton Clarke, is en- 
titied ‘‘ Nobody's Fault,” and is characterized throughout by 
genuinely comic situations and charmingly pretty airs. The 
characters are: Admiral Sir Louis Bowring (Alfred Reed), his 
son Louis (North Home), who is in love with Mary Eden 
(Edith Brandon), his father’s ward ; Joe Dumbledon (Corney 
Grain), a gardener ; and Miss Tozer (Fanny Holland), a be- 
nevolent spinster of a certain age. The plot of the little 
work is, of course, extremely slight, and depends chiefly on 
the opening of a letter intended for the son by the father, and 
the accidental interchanging of certain photographs, which 
cause very amusing and striking complications to arise. 








Organ Notes. 


(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable; 
brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands]. 

....A new organ has been built upon the one previously 
presented to the old Town Hall, Reading, England, by the 
Philharmonic Society; but the builder, Henry Willis, has con- 
siderably enlarged and improved upon the original design at 
a cost of about £1,000, while a grand case, to harmonize with 
the decoration of the hall, has been erected at a further cost of 
£600. The instrument is an important addition to the con- 
cert organs of the country, as it is one of the most successful 
of the celebrated productions of Mr. Willis. It has four man- 
uals and forty-five stops, and contains all the latest improve- 





Dvorak’s pianoforte quartet in D (op. 23) was recently 
repeated at one of Chas. Hallé’s chamber concerts. It in- 
cludes some charming passages, and is full of spirit. The 





Rome journals announce that Giovannina Lucca, music 
publisher, has presented to the library of the Academy of 
St. Cecilia a large number of publications, among them 
many recently completed works, partitures, &c. 





ments of mechanism, &c. 

--Mr. Guilmant’s execution on the organ at the recent 
concerts given in the Trocadéro, Paris, is highly praised by 
the Revue du Monde Musical et Dramatigue. His performance 
of Bach’s difficult ‘‘ Toccata” in F was marked by great ease 
and unusual effect. At his last concert he played a fugue in 
G minor by G. Pierné, crowned by the International Society 
of Organists. This young composer recently gained the 
Grand Prix de Rome. He is only eighteen. He has taken 





Carl Rosa will now have to undertake the complete reor- 
ganization of his company, an arduous and a difficult task. | 
The following principal artists have been re-engaged: Miss | 
Burns, Mr. Crotty, Mr. Ludwig, Barton McGuckin and Mr. | 
Turner, while Marie Roze has been retained for about thirty- | 
six special performances during the seven months’ tour. | 





In order to celebrate the 250th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Amsterdam University, the students organized a 
grand festival concert. In the Crystal Palace (that can con- | 
tain 10,000 persons) was executed, on June 21, Berlioz’s ‘‘ La | 
Damnation de Faust,” with a large choral and orchestral | 
body of musicians. The soloists were Maria Derivis, Afar- 
gherita ; Stephane, Faust; and Lauwers, Mefistofele. The 
conductor was M. Daniel de Lange. 


A very original work, by Berlioz, was performed at a 
recent Crystal Palace concert. It is entitled ‘‘ Grande Sym- 
phony, Funébre et Triomphale,” and was originally written 





«FOR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY,  UNAUTHORTZED REPRODUCTION? FORBIDDEN, 


The Newbery Libiity 1Chiige 10> Illinois: 


| other prizes besides, among them the first piano prize and 


first counterpoint prize, as well as the second organ prize. 
Both M. Guilmant’s playing of the work and the work itself 
was well received by the public. 


.+-To play the organ tastefully is not easily acquired. 
From among a number of organists experience teaches that 
tasteful playing is either a great difficulty, or it is not studied 
to any great extent. Moreover, to accompany well on the 
organ simple music is not an easy matter. No number of 
verbal rules or even practical examples will supply the place 
of a natural musical discrimination. This is the faculty so 
many who try to accompany seem to lack, for with all their 
admirable execution and extended knowledge of the instru- 
ment, they fail when endeavoring to lend assistance toa solo- 
ist or quartet of singers. Therefore, does it seem a great dif- 
ficulty to accompany tastefully and appropriately, rather than 
that the pursuit of this accomplishment is shamefully neg- 
lected. An accompanist is almost born like the rest of spe- 
cialists. 
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New Music. 


(Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 


Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York City. 
1. Melody in E major............ PN acicisidasdtiecccaes Wm. Mason. 
2. Scherzo, D flat major.......... 

No. 1.—The melody itself may not be very interesting or 
original, but the accompaniment is. In order to bring out 
the beauties of this piece a good technique will be needed, see- 
ing that to execute the difficulties contained therein much in- 
dependence of the fingers is required as well as ease in gen- 
eral playing. The work shows the musician, and will well 
repay whatever study is bestowed upon it. 

No. 2—This scherzo is a very serious work and one that 
exhibits the composer’s talent in a most favorable light. The 
chief subject is vigorous and effective, and the whole piece is 
undeniably interesting. Of course, its reception by general 
listeners will depend upon how itis performed. To the musi- 
cian, however, its intrinsic value will recommend it. The 
secondary motive is comparatively weak although well treated. 
Both these pieces are valuable enough to be added to the 
repertoire of good players. 








“The Career of Lenepveu. 


N view of the interest which will perhaps be created in 
this composer by the production of his opera ** Velléda,” at 

the Covent Garden Theatre, London, it may not be out of place 
to put before our readers a short account of his life and 
works up to the present day. Grove’s dictionary is discreetly 
silent on the subject, but Pougin’s supplement to Fétis con- 
tains a biography, which is here condensed. Charles Ferdi- 
nand Lenepveu was born at Rouen, October 4, 1840, and 
went through the ordinary course of education at the Lycée 
of that town. The boy soon developed a strong taste for mu- 
sic, which he was at first unable to satisfy, as his father, a 
local barrister, intended to educate him for his own profes- 
sion, and to that effect forbade all studies which might turn 
him aside from that object. The boy submitted to his father’s 
wishes, but when, in his nineteenth year, he saw himself fur- 


wish to go to Paris with a view of studying law. This, how- 
ever, was only the pretext beneath which he concealed his 
intention of satisfying his musical aspirations, and of study- 
ing seriously an art which held out greater seductions the 
more he penetrated its secrets. His wish being acceded to, 
he came to Paris, and while mastering the dry details of the 
law he received during three years substantial lessons in 
harmony from Augustin Savard, one of the professors at the 
Conservatoire. 

During the course of these studies, his first opportunity of 
trying his strength as a composer presented itself. The So- 
ciety of Fine Arts at Caen had offered a prize for the best set- 
ting of a cantata for the celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Society of Agriculture and Commerce in the 
same town. Lenepveu competed and won the first prize—a 
gold medal—and his cantata was performed on the 29th of 
July, 1862, at the Town Hall at Caen. 

Encouraged by this success, the young composer no longer 
hesitated to follow boldly the profession of his choice. By 
Savard’s intercession he obtained admission to the Conserva- 
toire, and to the class presided over by Ambroise Thomas, 
and in 1865, after two years devoted to the study of counter- 
point, fugue, and free composition, he entered the competi- 
tion for the Prix de Rome, and carried off the Grand Prix. 
Before leaving for Rome he gave a performance in the con- 
cert room of the Conservatoire of his cantata, ‘‘ Rinaldo in 
the Gardens of Armida,” on the 3d of January, 1866. A duet 
from this work has been published by Hiélan. 

During his stay in Rome, which lasted till July, 1868, 
Lenepveu worked hard. He took part in one of the compe- 
titions for dramatic music instituted by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts, and returned to Paris for that purpose with a finished 
score on a text by M. de Saint Georges, called ‘‘ Le Floren- 
tin.” While awaiting the result of this competition, he con- 
tinued his contrapuntal studies under Alexis Chauvet, the 
eminent organist of the Church of the Holy Trinity at Paris, 
whose premature death in 1871 was a severe loss to French 
art. 

In November, 1869, the result of the competition, in which 
sixty composers had taken part, was published, and Lenep- 
veu was once more crowned with success. Political events 
delayed the production of his opera ‘‘Le Florentin,” but 
meanwhile the composer was consoled for this postponement 








nished with the degree of Bachelier des lettres, he expressed a 


by the success of a requiem mass, which was produced at 


Bordeaux on the 20th May, 1871, 
orphans of the war. Fragments of this 
performed in Paris, 1872, by the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire, and in 1873 at the Concerts Pop- 
The entire work has since been repeated several 
times at Bordeaux. At last, after long delaysand many dis- 
appointments, ‘‘ Le Florentin,” was produced on the stage 
of the Opéra Comique on the 26th of February, 1874, and 
was received with respect, if not with any particular favor. 
‘“* Velléda,” the opera which Mme, Patti is to produce this sea- 
son at Covent Garden is founded on Chateaubrian’s poem, 
**Les Martyrs.” Besides the works mentioned in the fore- 
going account, Lenepveu has only produced a few carefully 
written pianoforte pieces and a small number of songs, all of 
a conventional type. One is inclined to ask what there is in 
this career which justifies the production of one of his operas 
on the principal operatic stage in the world; itis to be hoped 
**Velléda” will give a satisfactory reply. —AM/usical Standard. 
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P S. GILMORE, 


Vocal Instruction, 


61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 18 E. oth st., near Madison 





(This department has been established to give mem- 
vers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 


tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the Band Leader, 


H. B. DODWORTH, 


Mrs HARRIET CLARK, 


WESER BROS., 
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LEO KOFLER, 
Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, 


5 East 14th st.,N. Y. City. Velen Calvase. 





public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$to per year each.] 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 








SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 





GRAFULLA’S BAND, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 
224 East 13th 





North’s Music Store, 8 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 








DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 





va ‘| MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Le ws 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. C 


EDWARD. BOEHM, 


Clarinet. Pupils receiv ed. 
45 East 3d st., 








Music Dealers and Publishers. 


ones 3 ‘DE ZIELINSKI, 


No. 6 Adams Ave., W. 


Trinity Parish. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 


Pianist. Vocal Teacher of Italian School, 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


FACTORY : 
553, 555 £557 W. 30th St., New York. 


st.. N.Y. City. N. B.—We manufacture our own Cases in Factory, 
and therefore can safely recommend, 


to aoa ot 

The oy , 

dar of the New 
England CONSERVATORY and _ Colle of 
Music is sent free. Apply to E. TPOURJEE, Music 





N. ¥. , City. 


, Detroit, M ich. 





WILLIAM COURTNEY, 








Made by BOOSEY & CO., London. 
Agents for the United States, 


THE ORIGINAL 


Histin Band fustromonts, 


W.A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York, Sole 
&2=> Full Price List on application. 





Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving plac 


MME. Ta 


CAPPIANI, 


ing and F’ mage bed the Stage, 
cond ave., near 13th 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Tenor, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- ; i : 
truction. 19 ‘West 18th a“a..u. ¥.€ ity. Mthly Price, 6d., by Post, 7d., Subscript’n, $1.75 a year. 
MME. ADELINA MURIO- CELLI, 


=v} th Orchestra aud The Choi. 


Published on the first of every month. 


a“. MN. ¥. City. HE ORCHESTRA, which has been established 
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EDWARD SCHUBERTH 8 C0., oxox’spoane 


Music Publishers, 
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BERTH = CO , Leipsic Udition Schuberth); J. G 
Leipsic (V olks-Ausgabe), etc. etc. 


Importers and Dealers. 


Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
*, PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 


Catalogues sent free upon application, 


Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4t 





WEW YORK. 


Instruction in Singing and the hi rt branches . 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 


nearly twenty years, has during that time been 

held in high esteem for its thoroughly independent 

tone, its just and unbiased criticism, and its aim to 

,N. Y. Cit promote the objects of all who are interested in the 


development of _ Class Music. 


Scale of enenges for Advertisements. 





Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y 
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A. HAMMACHER. 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 
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A. HAMMACHER & C 


<=> Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester. Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Children at the Piano. 

HE following suggestions by E. Bowman appear 
in the Spectator under the head of ‘Shall my child 
study the piano; if so, at what age ought he to begin?” 

I. There is undoubtedly a large class asking the above 
question, to which the answer would properly be, ** Never;” 
they ought not to waste their time or money in the study of 
the piano at all. And yet how many parents there are who 
are making great efforts, and possibly great sacrifices, in 
order to have their children become good players ; not sim- 
ply because they manifest musical talent adapted to the 
piano, or show any real love for music as an art—not that, 
simply and solely, as it should be—but rather because it is 
fashionable, and they would like to see them outshine the 
children of some neighbor or guast friend, The child is put 
to work, under a good and faithful teacher, and the infliction 
begins; to sucha child, practice is drudgery of the most dis- 
tasteful kind; to the parents it is noise, only to be borne for 
the sake of the outcome by and by; while to the near neigh- 
bors it is only noise with an outcome of—more noise. 

The teacher is the only one who seems to be benefited, and 
that is purely monetary, for if you can elicit an expression of 
his real opinion you will hearhim say: ‘‘It don’t pay. Such 
pupils are very unsatisfactory. I wish I wasn't obliged to 
teach them. One must not only do the teaching, but furnish 
(so to speak) talent, inspiration and perseverance, and it 
don’t pay.” And it certainly does not. 

II, Many a child will appear to be intensely fond of music, 
will listen attentively to it and seem to be very ambitious in 
his study of it, and yet, with a good teacher, faithful practice 
and encouraging friends, will make no adequate progress. 

** What is the reason?” you ask. Well, the hand or arm, 
or the brain, in some particular, is not adapted to the ac- 
quirement of the rapid, intricate movements of the pianist. 
The hand may be too loosely or too compactly built ; it may 
be too short and stubbed or too long and slender. Some 
hands acquire great flexibility, but not power; others, again, 
show great power, but lack in flexibility. 

To become a skillful pianist, from a purely mechanical 
point of view, one must be endowed with a superior quality 
of muscles attached to a favorably formed framework, as we 
may term the osseous structure of the hand and arm, and 
they must all be under such delicately balanced nervous con- 
trol 'as to respond with keenest sympathy to the commands 
of the brain, 


Some hands seem very deficient in this symathetic connec- 
tion with the brain, The brain wills to the best of its ability, 
but the response of the muscles is very unsatisfactory. The 
tension is too loose or too tight, and the fingers go stumbling 
about as if they were possessed of a contrary volition of 
their own, 


Again, while the hand seems to be well adapted to the ac- 
quirement of execution, there is an apparent lack of the 
right kind of intellectual power. The brain lacks the power 
of concentration ; the memory is unreliable; the analytical 
power is deficient, and the pupil is unable to direct his fin- 
gers through a long, intricate passage with sufficient ease and 
certainty to secure dash and brilliancy. 

Or the mental poise is not just such as to maintain a pro- 
per balance of animation and repose. Some incline to one 
extreme and some to the other, The playing of some pianists 
is so reposeful as to be cold and lifeless; that of others, 
again, is so animated and excited that, as you listen to them, 
you are on nettles continually for fear they will trip or break 
down altogether, And thus we might dilate indefinitely ; but 
we can sum it all up in the one principle, that to be a good 
pianist requires both mental and physical adaptability, charac- 
teristics which do not respond to the beck and call of fashion 
or ambition. 

It scarcely need be said that there are various degrees of 
adaptability ; that we cannot all become superior players, and 
consequently it must not be thought for a moment that for 
fear we may not all become Liszts and Rubinsteins we ought 
not to try at all. Such a conclusion would be nonsensical 
But what I do mean to 
affirm is that no one should study music who is not prompted 
io do so by a pure love for the art itself, seconded by other at 
least fairly favorable qualities of mind and physique. We 
may expect such to become at least moderately good players, 


and pernicious in the extreme. 


and ‘moderately good” is certainly as low a grade as we 
ought to tolerate. This estimate would doubtless exclude 
many piano students, but the result would be to greatly 
relieve the tension on teachers, the pupils themselves and 
human nature generally. 

Ill, ** How may I discover if my child possesses this 
adaptability 

1. The disposition to sing or whistle what is heard, or his 
sensitiveness (pleasureable, of course,) to what is played or 
sung, would indicate the love of music. And the quality of 
the music admired would very readily indicate the quality 
of this sensitiveness. 
times, argues a musical memory, and the expressiveness 
with which these airs are reproduced is an index of the sensi- 
tiveness of the musical emotions, 

3. The ability to ‘‘make up” an alto to some one else’s 
soprano indicates a higher degree of native talent than to 
simply repeat a melody from memory, because it reveals in- 
tuitional harmonic knowledge; in other words, such a child 


2. The ability to repeat a melody, after hearing it a few | 


upon hearing the melody, note after note, receives intuitively 
and instantly its harmonic complement. 

Having discovered his love for music, consider his mental 
and physical adaptability to the acquirement of technical 
skill. 

4. Is he ambitious to excel, aspiring after a high ideal in 
whatever he undertakes (work or play)? 

s. Is he painstaking and persevering enough to go through 
the drudgery necessary to attain to his ideal? 

6. Has he self-poise, so that, for example, he could recite 
a verse before a roomful without picking a hole in the seam 
of his trousers? 

7. Has he a quick and accurate eye, so that he can meas- 
ure distances quickly and accurately ? 


uses his hands rapidly and efficiently ? 

g. And, lastly, has he a suitable hand ? 

This last is a question which may be best answered by sub- 
mitting the hand to a skillful teacher; for not only the size 
and shape of the hand are to enter into the account, but toa 
large degree also the consistency of the hand, its condition 
between flabbiness on the one extreme and rigidity on the 
other. But here are two or three measurements which every 
one can try for himself, and thus discover if he has a hand of 
suitable proportions for pianoforte playing. 

1. The first phalanx (commonly called the “‘ first joint”) of 
each finger (and thumb) should be three-quarters the length 
of the second phalanx. 

2. The first and second phalanges, unitedly, should equal 
the third.* 

3. With a rule or pencil measure the length of the middie 
finger, placing the rule down between the middle and third 
fingers as far as the flesh will allow. Now, if the width of 
your hand at the knuckles is the same as the length of your 
middle finger, it is just about right ; and you will find that 
these proportions are just about the same at different ages. 
Dame Nature generally works ona plan, and her ‘* manual 
dexterity ” may be said to be about right when she furnishes 
the pianist with a hand of the above proportions, 

IV. At what age shall my child begin to take lessons ? 

Just as soon as you discover, by the foregoing indices, his 
adaptability to the study of music, and his hand is large 
enough to comfortably cover five white keys. 

If the action of your piano is at all heavy you should have 
your tuner lighten it, or you must wait a year or two longer, 
for the very young beginner is liable to overtax his mus- 
cles, and a heavy action will superinduce faults which are 
difficult to correct. Better far to practise at first upon an ac- 
tion which is too light. 

I find that the hand of the average child is sufficiently large 
and firm to begin work at the piano, in an easy way, at five 
years of age. Indeed, in some very gentle experiments with 
my little Bessie, at four years of age, she soon learned to play 
simple exercises in five-key positions with an excellent posi- 
tion and action of the fingers, hand and arm. She quickly 
learned the names of the keys and the letters on the treble 
staff between the first added line above and below. 

Of course, the mind at such an age, although active, 
is very tender, and to impose any long-continued 
exertion in a studious direction would be almost sui- 
cidal. Consequently litthe would be gained and very 
much risked by attempting to begin a musical educa- 
tion so early; and even at five or six years of age the condi- 
tions of study should be of the most favorable nature—short 
daily lessons of twenty to thirty minutes’ duration, and these 
largely of a mechanical character. 

But what shall we fix upon as an average age when a child 
may begin with, say, three lessons a week for a month or so, 
and then go on after that with two lessons, and practice, after 
a little, an hour or so a day? 

My answer would be, seven to ten years of age, according 
to the development, mental and physical, of the child. 
Every day’s delay after the age of ten is increasingly preju- 
dicial to his future development as a pianist; for the founda- 
tion of good pianism is almost invariably well laid, if ever, at 
or before twenty years of age. There is small hope of a per- 
son becoming even a ‘‘ moderately good ” pianist who begins 
studying ator onthe verge of physical maturity, and for this 
reason: A correct piano touch requires a_ position 
and action of the fingers very different from _ the 
ordinary uses to which they are put. Therefore it is 
| necessary to begin the training while the hand is 

naturally flexible and impressible, and follow it along during 
its growth to maturity. Thus it easily becomes second 
| nature for the hand to act in a correct position and in sym- 
| pathy with the brain. An early beginning also enables one 
| to start off with a good degree of flexibility, the gift of nature, 
and build upon that instead of waiting until the hand is 
grown and becomes firm to a greater or less degree of stiff- 
| ness, which involves, of course, a great deal of practice in 
order even to bring the hand to the same state of flexibility 


| possessed by the child of ten without practice. Then how 
difficult or impossible it is to make up for the loss of the 
years of youth between ten and twenty. 

Our deductions, then, are : 

1. Study music from a love of the art itself, seconded by 
mental and physical adaptability thereto. 

2. Begin at from seven to ten years of age under a skillful, 
faithful teacher, and pursue the study hand-in-hand with the 
school education. 





8. Has he a good degree of manual dexterity, so that he 








* Bend the joints sharply and measure to the point of the angle. 
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Sock and Buskin. 


.++-The “* Boy Scout of the Sierras ” is playing this week a 
the Windsor Theatre. 

..--The Cincinnati Dramatic Festival fund is said to have 
reached $75,000. 

...-Ada Gray’s engagement at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue 
Theatre closed last Saturday evening. 


.++-James Morrissey will manage the tour of the Wyndham 
Comedy Company for Brooks Dickson. 

....‘'Sam’l of Posen” is given all of this week at the 
Tabor Grand Opera House, Denver, Col. 

...-Henry E. Abbey has signed a contract with Mrs, 
Langtry for a tour of this country, beginning in November, 

..-It has been finally decided that ‘‘ The Romany Rye” 
will be produced at Booth’s Theatre on Monday, Septem. 
ber 18. 

.«+-Signor Majeroni and Joe Polk have left for Australia, 
The repertoire they propose to play includes twenty popular 
pieces. 

...»Charles A, Gardner is busy arranging his new songs 
and dances for his new play, in which he is to star next 
season. 

...-Rossi is playing ‘* Lear,” in London, in Italian, with 
an English-speaking company, and is being condemned by 
the critics. 

...‘* Patience” continues to be the attraction at the 
Bijou Opera House, the cast and chorus remaining the same 
as last week. 

....There were extra matineés on the Fourth of July at all 
the theatres and places of amusement which have not closed 
for the season. 

....The Kiralfy Brothers have received from Edmund Ger. 
son the spectacular drama of ‘‘ The Bottom of the Sea,” and 
will produce it in October. 

...-A prose comedy, in three acts, entitled ‘* Rotten Row,” 
by an anonymous English author, has been accepted by the 
Paris Odeon, and will be produced next season, 

.+++Tony Pastor’s Theatre was closed on Monday last for 
six weeks. It will be reopened with ‘* The Last of the 
Family ” and ‘* The U. S. Signal Service.” 

...»Boucicault will open his season at McVicker’s Thea. 
tre, Chicago, about the 8th of October. He will introduce a 
new Irish play during the coming season called ‘ Boyne 
Water.” 

....Fraok Farrell has been released from his engage- 
ment to Mr. Lawrence Barrett and will travel next sea- 
son with Mr. Colville’s dramatic company, playing ‘* Taken 
from Life.” 

...-A Brussels journalist describes Sara Bernhardt’s hus- 
band, M. Damalas, as ‘‘a tall, handsome young fellow, dis- 
tinguished in his movements and appearance, and with the 
stuff of a good actor in him.” 

«+eeJohn A. Stevens, of the Windsor Theatre, now in 
Europe, has received an offer from the manager of the Royal 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, ard will play a short engagement 
there, beginning July 24, in his play, ‘* Unknown.” 

....The Windsor Theatre will be closed from July 8 to 
August 14, and during the interval it will undergo a complete 
renovation. On the latter date the ‘‘ Danites” will be pro- 
duced, in which Mr. McKee Rankin will appear in his usual 
role. 

..-.As soon as the season closes at Niblo’s Garden, up- 
holsterers and decorators will be set at work on the theatre, 
to have it in readiness for an early opening in August. It 
will be completely overhauled, newly upholstered and dec- 
orated. 

....Kate Putnam, an actress of considerable local reputa- 
tion in the South, played at the Opera House, Fargo, D. T., 
on the nights of June 30 and 31, in ‘‘ Lena, the Madcap,” and 
as Little Nell, in *‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” with ** Fanchon ” at 
the Saturday matinée. 

....During the summer vacation F, B. Murtha, manager of 
the Windsor Theatre, will enjoy the cool breezes of a well- 
known watering place on Long Island. The treasurer, 
Thomas Gifford, will stay at Bath, L. I., and the assistant- 
treasurer, J. H. Hunter, will go to Saratoga. 

.+..J. W. Hamilton and Dr. George Chandler have leased 
for aterm of years the Harlem Hall, which they are trans- 
forming into a theatre to be called the Mount Morris Theatre. 
It will be thrown open to the public about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and will be run on the combination plan. 

....Harry Mann, the manager of Haverly’s Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, has notified the Police Board that he intends 
giving to the pension fund one-half of a week's receipts from 
the play of ‘‘ John Mishler, One of the Finest,” now on the 
boards at that house. The members of the force will sell 
tickets. 

..+-This will be the last week of the season at the Windsor 
Theatre. On Monday evening N. S. Wood and his company 
appeared in the sensational border drama, ‘‘ The Boy Scout 
of the Sierras." Among the attractions offered to the ‘** Bow- 
ery boys,” incidental to the play, are four thoroughbred 
Indian horses, having the romantic names of Hassan, Abdal- 
lah, Piggy Stubbs and Billy, and forty supernumeries in 
‘splendid United States uniform.” ‘* The Boy Scout of the 
Sierras" will be preceded by the farce ‘* Nan, the Good-for- 
Nothing.” 
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iim MARTIN GUITARS «wai 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 














For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States. but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


IN ALI THE LARGE CLlTTES! 


Bangor, Portland, Me.; Dover, N. H.; St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Boston, Springfield, Pittsfield, Lowell, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; New Haven, Conn.; Troy, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many‘others, 








Buffalo, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Penn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, O.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Denver, Co.; 


New Orleans, La.; Dallas Texas; San Francisco, Cal.; St. John, N. B.; Montreal Canada, etc., etc., etc., are only a few of the points at which these celebrated 





Pianos are handled with immense success. 





HENRY FF. MILLAR, G11 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 








J.c CC. FISCHE Fe 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Nos. 415, 417, 419, 421, 428, 425, 427 & 429 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York. 
(> UNEQUALED FOR TONE. FINISH AND DURABILITY. 





McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 








Cor. 35th Street and Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ACOB BROTHERS 


— — MANUFACTURERS OF — 


\ §3 and 55 Bushwick Avenue, 


BROOKLYN, E. D. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 











PIANO LEGS. UPRIGHT PIANO GASES. 


Manufactured of best material by first-class workmen. Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers. 


B.N. SMITH, 20 & 22 Commerce St., New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 








NEW STYLES 
; ‘FOR 1882 1 


Novel! Original! Superb ! 
STERLING ORGAN COMP'’Y, 


DERBY, CONN. U.S. A. 


Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 





— 














Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “ Besson,” “Courtois” and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 
Anp ImporTERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


res Cane MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, “sscceiscosent 
Depot for C.F, MARTIN & CO’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled. and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Br. J. B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, M1. 
Chas. De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gould, Mr. N. J; Lapkowsky. = i 

Depot of Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, * Berteling’’ Clarionets and Flutes, “ Rogers” Best 
Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers, 


Superior BOEHM FLUTES of Sliver, Cocoa-Wood or Crenadilio. 








= 
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Cincinnati Industrial Exposition of 1882. 
THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART AND INDUSTRY 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 6th AND CLOSES OCTOBER 7th. 


HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, and Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF EXHIBITS AND VISITORS. 


—ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 














For further information address W. H. STEWART, Secretary. 
CABLE & SONS, |JAMES A. WHITNEY, 
Special attention given to Patent and Trade- 
. h ’ Mark Causes. 
Square and Upright Pianos. 
36th Street JAMES A. WHITNEY, 
Factory, 213 to 221 W. s New York. Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents 
No. 140 Nassau St., New York City. 

American, Canadian, British and Continental! Patents 
obtained for Inventors on favorable terms, and in the 
5 shortest possible time. Caveats filed, Reissues and 
tected by registry at the U.S. Patent Office and in 
Canada and Europe, Rejected Cases investigated and 
a | a a of Infringement, the Validity of Patents, 

c., &c. 

a every case—a matter of no inconsiderable importance 
to those who wish srronG cLsims and specifications 
in rson or by mail, and in every detail is kept in- 

Thirty-one years’ experience in the trade. Perfect sat- | violably secret and CONFIDENTIAL. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — COUNSELOR-AT-LAW. 
140 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
Gay Speciat Casu Prices. and Trade-Marks, 
Design Patents secured, Trade-marks and Labels pro- 
ELMIRA, N. Y., 

reported =pom Interferences conducted, Opinions on 
Persona. attention throughout is given to each and 
CAREFULLY DRAWN. Business may be transacted cither 
isfaction guaranteed with every instrument. JAMES A. WHITNEY, 140 Nassau St., N. ¥. City. 
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->4 PIANOS. tba. 


: 4 
[BRECH» THE LEADING PHILADELPHIA PIANO MAKERS. 


WAREROOMS, No. 610 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(7 RELIABLE CASH AGENTS WANTED. 
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“= HIS journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

1 dramatic field, and to support the interests of the music trade gen- 
erally. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose involves, its 
publisher proposes to give the American public an active, intelligen, 
newspaper, devoid of factitious surroundings, courteous in expression 
free in opinion, and entirely independent. He Courter has no partisan 
aims to subserve. and gives the news and all fresb and interesting infor- 
mation that may be of value inits line. It also devotes the closest atten- 
tion to trade interests, and with its frequent issue serves as the best and 
most important medium for advertisers. | ; 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 
Three Months Nine Months 
Six Months Twelve Months 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or a tenpe | must be made by check, 
draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 
lisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 


74 Duane Street, New York, 


. .. $20.00 


P. O. Box 3715. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt. P. G. Monrog, 
General Manager. 

Philadelphia Office: No. 150 So. Fourth Street, Jutes Viennort, 
General Manager 

Southern Office: F. G. Hancock, General Manager, corner Broad 


and Alabama Sts., ATLANTA, GA. 





ABOR troubles are occurring everywhere and in every 
L trade. It is to be hoped, however, that musical 
instrument manufacturers and their employees will con- 
tinue to get on amicably. Some months ago an attempt 
was made to burn down a factory devoted to making 
various parts of pianos, but the effort was not successful 
owing to the watchfulness of a police officer. Subse- 
quent investigation proved that a certain union was at the 
bottom of this attempt, which had been made because the 
owners of the factory wished to employ non-union men. 
It is in thus acting that workmen instead of obtaining the 
sympathy of the public receive only its condemnation. 
Whatever wrong (imaginary or real) workmen may now 
and then temporarily suffer under, one deed of violence 
is enough to turn all honest people against them, a truth 
that artisans often fail to grasp. Differences will always 
exist, but they can and should always be settled without 
recourse to violence in any way. 


PEAKING of the proposed Royal College of Music 
and who should be selected to be its musical head, 

a writer in a London journal somewhat severely remarked 
that “ foreign musicians stood in no need of encourage- 
ment, as they were already most generously appreciated 
in all parts of England. Nor did foreigners hold out any 
inducements to Englishmen at their numerous conserva- 
tories abroad.”" These assertions have the true ring 
about them, and if the new college ever becomes a fact, 
should be considered when the chief musical officer of 
the institution is selected. An English musician should 
be at the head of an English Royal College of Music; 
otherwise it would be better that one should not be es- 
tablished. And not only should the head of the teaching 
faculty be an Englishman, but most (if not all) of the 
rank and file. If English students of music prefer for- 
eign teachers, let them go abroad and obtain their in- 
struction in foreign conservatories; but let a national 
English institution be English or nothing. Such senti- 
ments are solid, and appeal to all right-thinking persons. 


Although many faults are 
to be discerned in their management, together with some 


is an encouraging sign. 


f ‘HIE growth of large musical festivals in this country 


these 
festivals indicate the extent to which musical taste is devel- 
oped and the sterling worth of the material taking part 


crudeness in the musical performances thereof, 


inthem. That they have even been as financially success- 
ful as they have proves the deep and keen interest taken 
by a large mass of the American public in performances 
given on a grand scale, If we are not, as yet, a nation of 
producers, we can claim to be a nation of good 


and from these must 


music 


music listeners, future creators 
evolve. 
and musicians is indeed bright for those who will come 
after us, and although people do not generally care to 


work for posterity’s sake without present reward, it is as 


well for all earnest musicians to remember that what they | that, a more 





| hibitions. 


The future of this country with regard to music | ae ae : 
| doors till the undignified conclusion of the opera, maintained 


| & succession of vocal and other efforts to disturb the entertain- 


can do to help the good work along, without undue sacri- 
fice, will redound to the credit of their native or adopted 
country. 


HALF hour's talk with two or three managers with 
regard to the caprices of artists is enough to sicken 
those who possess the proverbial grain of common sense. 
To have handled several stars during their concert tours 
is to have passed through an experience that is equaled 
in no other way. What with miserably small quarrels 
and bickerings, indispositions that do not exist, dissatis- 
faction with accommodations provided, &c., managers say 
that they have a very sweet time. Two managers were 
recently reciting part of their experiences to the writer, 
and artists whose names are ever before the public, were 
held up in a light that reflected little credit upon them, 
and which proved that great talents can go with a small 
brain. It is distressing that musicians show so little 
balance in matters of business, and make contracts as 
though they were children—that is, that they shall be 
held responsible for nothing and the managers for every- 
thing. 
_ 
HIEVES sometimes steal unusually profitless goods. 
To substantiate this assertion, a case was recently 
reported in a London trade journal, wherein it was 
proved that two men had been for months systematically 
stealing “sheet music” from a large London music 
dealer. One of thern was empioyed in the music deal- 
er’s store, and took the music away with him to a certain 
coffee-house, from whence it was carried by the other 
thief for disposal. It must be admitted that sheet music 
is not a very salable article, and therefore the case in 
point caused some little excitement when tried. Pianos 
and organs have often been stolen, as well as other musi- 
cal instruments ; but sheet-music is generally left severely 
alone by those who have a mania for appropriating other 
people's property. It is safe, however, to assert that 
those in the music trades lose less than their fellows 
carrying on business more nearly related to the bread- 
and-butter departments of life. A successful thief in 
musical goods would be accounted a rarity. 


HE value of the “three years’ system” is being dis- 
cussed in England. Like every other plan it has its 
adherents and detractors. The former partially idolize 
the individual who served to introduce it, believing that 
he conferred an inestimable benefit upon tke piano-pur- 
chasing public; while the latter hold just the opposite 
and as extreme views upon the matter, denouncing the 
idea with all the verbal force at their command. Every 
plan that could be devised has its evil side, but it would 
seem after a fair trial that the “three years’ system” of 
selling pianos and organs has much to commend it to at 
least the buyers. Many a household is made glad by 
strains of music that would otherwise be silent, were it 
not for the fact that the instrument may be used while it 
is being gradually paid for. Certainly dealers have much 
to contend against in the shape of numerous annoyances 
and losses, but they dispose of a far larger number of 
pianos and organs than they otherwise would if this sys- 
tem was not in vogue. 





MINOR TOPICS. 


‘ 


Music is recognized as a State necessity in almost 
every civilized country. 
much money for so many musicians. 


In England the Queen is allowed so 
On what is called the 
ecclesiastical staff there are two composers, four organists, 
choristers, a violinist, and Master of the Boys. Of course, 
the State band is an important organization, costing something 
like $9,580 per annum to sustain it. The following is its 
make-up: master of the band, $1,000 per year; conductor, 
$500 ; twenty-five members at $200 each ; a sergeant-trumpeter 
at $500, and nine trumpeters at $200 a yeareach. The drum- 
majors of the Foot Guards are also in receipt of an annual 
‘household drummers.” Of course, aside from 
these State musicians, the Queen has her own private orches- 
tra; the performers going to make up which are paid out of 
her own private purse. This band usually played during 
dinner-time during the Prince Consort's life. 


allowance as 


STUDENTs have from time immemorial been noted 
for their ridiculous public manifestations. At lectures, con- 
certs and operas, they have often appeared in réles suited only 
to barbarians. These undignified exhibitions are confined to no 
One country, but have been well distributed throughout the 
civilized globe. Scotland recently furnished one of the ex- 
It occurred at a performance given in Glasgow by 
During the representation of 
‘* Lohengrin,” the University students, from the opening of the 


the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


ment, The attempts made during the evening to quell the 
disturbance were of no avail, and it did seem to the audience 
brutal method of expressing dissatisfaction with 


.POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. UNAUTHORIUED REPROVUCTION FORBIDSER. 





Wagner’s music could not be readily found. It is difficult for 
sober-minded people to account for such manifestations on the 
part of comparatively intelligent human beings. 

An English writer recently suggested that small 
choirs would be much improved, if a man or two, a tenor or 
bass, would sing occasionally in the service, the melody in 
the octave. He also said, that he could not too heartily re. 
commend a broad unison service. Purists in harmony will 
naturally object to the first suggestion, however they may be 
willing to concede the second. In four-part harmony a suc- 
cession of fourths frequently occurs between the treble and 
alto parts, accompanied by a suitable tenor and bass progres. 
sion. If the treble part is sung an octave lower as recom. 
mended, it naturally falls underneath the alto parts, and in 
this way the fourths (by inversion) become fifths, producing an 
effect by no means to be freely employed. It would be bevier 
to have the treble and tenor sing in unison one part, while the 
alto and bass sang in unison (or rather in the octave) another part, 
in which way the quartet of parts would be reduced to a duet. 
Otherwise, a unison and octave service is to be greatly pre- 
ferred, because it is simple and all can join in it. 


AN Italian paper, in speaking of the fine musical 
faculty of a certain Italian Institute, says that it is due to the 
fact that the selections were made by one person alone, and 
that person the head of the faculty, and not to stupid com- 
missioners or burlesque conferences. There is food for thought 
in these words, and church music committees might well 
take them to heart. Competent teachers can only be chosen 
by those who have a large practical experience of the subjects 
to be taught. Business men act in the dark when they under- 
take to judge the work of artists, or their capability to credit- 
ably fill responsible positions. To reduce the matter to close 
argument, it may even be said that a pianist is not generally 
fit to judge of the peculiar capabilities of an organist, as, in 
order to do this satisfactorily, a knowledge of the organ is 
necessary. And if this is the case between performers on 
different instruments, no argument is needed to substantiate 
all that has been advanced above concerning the ignorance 
and incapacity of business men with regard to musical matters, 





Notes and Actions. 


....The piano and music clerks are to have a picnic on 
July 15. 

....Behr Brothers & Co. made a shipment of pianos last 
week to Brazil. 

....J. Bergstrom, organ builder, San Francisco, has dis- 
charged a mortgage for $277. 

....C. C. Hunt, Augusta, Me., has recovered from a long 
illness, and is back at work again. 

.. «The Weber pianos and Estey organs are sold extensively 
by Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore. 

....J. & R. Kilgour, piano dealers, Hamilton, Ont., has 
admitted W. A. Gage to partnership. 

....C, M. Murch, dealer in pianos and organs, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has given a real'y mortgage for $6.000. 

....-Horace Waters & Co. have done an excellent rental 
business with parties at rural and seaside retreats. 

...-Edward McCammon, Albany, N. Y., says that the de- 
mand for his large cabinet grand uprights is steadily increas- 
ing. 

....Trade in Boston in general is said to be good. All the 
houses are manufacturing largely in expectation of a big fall 
trade. 

....Eaton & Riley, Brunswick, Me, are general agents for 
the Knabe piano and Sterling organ. They report trade ‘‘ ex- 
cellent.” 

...W. H. Elliott, Manchester, N. H., is the agent for the 
Sterling organ, in that city. He reports the organ trade con- 
stantly increasing. 

....-Mr. Merrill, the agent of the Smith American Organ 
Company, at Atlanta, Ga., passed through the city last Thurs- 
day on his way to Boston. 

..--C. M. Hattersley, of Hattersley Brothers, Trenton, 
N. J., was in Fourteenth street on Monday of last week, and 
reported trade good in pianos. 

....M. J. Dewey, Oneida, N. Y., will shortly take his sum- 
mer vacation. Mr. Dewey is a hard, earnest worker, and is 
one of the largest dealers in Western New York. 

...-William Bourne & Sons, Boston, are negotiating fora 
large building to fit up as a new factory. They expect to se- 
cure it and to have it ready for business by the fall. 

...-The addition to the Emerson piano factory, Boston, is 
nearly completed. The increased facilities will enable the 
firm to turn out about one hundred pianos per week. 

...-Buckland, Ebeling & Co., Baltimore, Md., handle 
largely Chickering’s grand, square and upright pianos, Gab- 
ber’s squares and uprights, and the Taylor & Farley organs. 

...Chas. M. Stieff, Baltimore, Md., claims to have the largest 
and most complete assortment of organs in that city. He 
handles the Burdett, Taylor & Farley, New England, 
Palace, and Sterling. 

...A,. Sohmer, of Sohmer & Co., and family went to the 
Catskills on Saturday. The latter will remain there all sum- 
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mer, but Mr. Sohmer will only stay two weeks, after which he 
will run up occasionally. 

_..S. T. White, of Horace Waters & Co., is a ‘* bould 
soger boy” of the 23d regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., and has gone 
with that lady killing corps to inaugurate the new camp 
grounds up the Hudson. 

_...Almon Bristol, Fulton, N. Y., while in this city a few 
days ago, ordered eighteen large six-octave organs. He has 
gained an enviable reputation with the trade in northern New 
York by supplying elegant goods. 

....Henry F. Miller, Boston, and his five sons, are spend- 
ing the summer at Swampscott Beach, but go to Boston every 
day to attend to business. The firm's factory at Wakefield is 
now being taxed to its fullest capacity. 

_...Weser Brothers have in course of preparation a new up- 
right scale piano, which they expect to be superior to any 
thing they have yet produced. This firm has orders which 
wil! keep all of its hands busy fora month. 

_,..Louis Grunewald, New Orleans, arrived in this city on 
last Friday en route for Europe, for which place he sailed 
yesterday, per steamship Amerique. It is said his trip is 
solely for pleasure. He will return in September. 

....B. N. Smith and wife returned from a trip to Boston 
last week. While away they visited Nantasket Beach, Hull, 
and other favorite resorts in the neighborhood of the ‘‘ Hub.” 
They also did Newport, where they spent a pleasant time. 

_...E. C. Garland, New Brunswick, N. J., underwent a 
successful surgical operation, at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
on Tuesday of last week. His left leg was amputated. He is 
getting on nicely, and hopes to be at work again in about six 
weeks. The cause of the amputation was cancer of the bone. 

....N. Schratidenbach, Morristown, N. J., agent for the 
Weber piano and Mason & Hamlin organs, was in New York 
last week. He has a fine store in Morristown and keeps con- 
stantly a large stock of elegant goods on hand. Mr. Schraii- 
denbach is a young man, pushing and energetic, and stands 
well in the trade. 

....Mr. Bates, of Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga., in a 
communication to a prominent organ house in Fourteenth 
street, says: *‘ Trade in the South is constantly growing better. 
The demand for small organs by the colored people is greater 
than the supply. I hope to see you in a few weeks and con- 
gratulate you personally upon your success.” 

....E. H. McEwen, manager of the Sterling Organ Com- 
pany’s New York warerooms, says that the firm’s ‘‘chime of 
real bells” is meeting with a large demand, and that the 
concern has opened a large warehouse at 31 West Thirteenth 
street, for the purpose of keeping constantly on hand and 
ready for shipment any organ on its catalogue. 

....C. N. Stimpson, Springfield, Mass., has the agency of 
the Steinway pianos for the counties of Hampshire, Hampden 
and Franklin, in that State. He also handles other makers’ 
instruments, and claims to have the largest assortment of first- 
class pianos of any dealer in New England. He has a branch 

office in Holyoke and a piano leg factory in Westfield. 

....-Among the visiting members of the trade to the city 
during the week were W. P. Merrill, of Atlanta, Ga.; Fred. 
T. Baker, Philadelphia; A. H. Hammond & Co., Worcester, 
Mass ; James Hough, Paterson, N. J.; C. W. Hetzel, Flem- 
mington, N. J.; Almon Bristol, Fulton, N. Y.; W H. Elliott, 
Manchester, N. H.; M. J. Dewey, Oneida, N. Y. 


....J. Wallis, 133 Euston road, London, has patented 
simple and apparently effectual ‘‘holdfast pegs” for stringed 
instruments. The mechanism consists of a metal stem, a 
screw fitting into this through the head of the peg, which is 
of hard wood ; two metal washers which embrace the side of 
the head of the instrument ; and a key for adjusting the whole 
apparatus, 


...Edward Mason, who has been traveling in Europe with 
Jas. W. Currier, in the interest of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ Company, returned on Friday last per. steamship Celtic. 
He had a healthful and enjoyable trip and seems to be much 
benefited by it. He reports that there is quite a demand for 
American organs in Europe, but that owing to competition 
they are sold at prices without profit. 

..-Billings & Co. have introduced a new 7% octave up- 
right. It has a very handsome case, and among the improve- 
ments is the removal of the patent tubular bar for the support 
of the action frame, and the substitution of bolts running 
through to the back. The instrument is said to have an ex- 
cellent quality of tone and to be equal in power toa grand. 
The firm expects that it will ‘‘revolutionize the upright trade 
of the house.” 


.-.-A very curious old harpsichord, having three separate 
actions and four expression stops, viz., lute, harp, guitar, 
and forte—(the compass is five octaves, and it is fitted with 
Venetian swell ; the name plate is inscribed ‘t Longman and 
Broderip,” and under the key is stamped the name “ F, Cul- 
liford, Fountain Court, London,” and the date, 1775)—also 
aviolin, by Morglato Morella, Mantua, 1571, with finely 
carved head, in splendid condition, were among the treasures 
offered for sale recently by Puttick and Simpson. 

...It is said that the piano leg carvers are organizing with 
the intention of inaugurating a strike, which they expect will 
extend to the other branches of the trade. It is reported that 
the smaller manufacturers are doing their utmost to bring on a 








strike so that they may benefit by it. They have cut down 
wages and reduced the price of the legs so that the larger firms 
should follow suit. Their object in this is that when the 
strike is inaugurated, they will advance the price of their ac- 
cumulation of stock. However, as a set-off against the 
strikers, there is said to be quite a number of furniture and 
house-furnishing carvers ready to take their place the moment 
they leave the shops, and that several of them are at present 
seeking employment in many of the leg factories. 

....E. P. Carpenter, Worcester, Mass., opened on Tuesday 
of last week, warerooms at No. 7 West Fourteenth street, 
this city. A large number of invitations were sent to the 
trade, and were responded to by many large and small dealers 
from the States of New York and New Jersey. Among the 
callers were T. Leeds Waters, Wm. B. Tremaine, J. M. Pel- 
ton, Horace Waters, G. F. Dickinson, R. W. Smith, and their 
competitor, E. H. McEwen, manager of the Sterling Organ 
Company’s New York warerooms. A large table replete with 
every good thing to drink was conspicuous, and it was, no 
doubt, appreciated. Conspicuous by the side of Mr. Carpen- 
ter, the genial J. Burns Brown made all feel at home by his 
easy and pleasant ways. It was pleasure to see the music 
trade on so friendly terms—a sight not often beheld in New 
York—and this was, no doubt, principally due to the pleasant 
manner of E. P. Carpenter and A. H. Hammond. 

....Among the new instruments recently introduced by the 
Sterling Organ Company, the ‘‘ New Imperial” stands promi- 
nent. The case of this organ is constructed with brilliantly- 
figured walnut, embellished with serrate fascias, or chevrons, 
and is crowned by a top of imposing height, combining archi- 
tectural beauty with practical utility, in perfect accord. A 
spacious balcony, supported by two consoles, forms a conve- 
nient receptacle for music, and is overshadowed by a canopy, 
or baldachin, whose projection constitutes an additional foche. 
It is claimed that this is a novelty and a departure from the 
usual hackneyed styles, which it is expected will find instant 
appreciation by all lovers of achaste simplicity, united to a quiet 
elegance, free from all meretriciousness. The case and top 
are illuminated in superb fashion—the golden foliations stand- 
ing out in brilliant contrasts with the variegated tints of the 
wood, and giving to the design a tone of unexampled richness 
and artistic grace. 

....The manufacture of band instruments is a new and 
important enterprise among the local industries of Spring- 
field. At C. W. Hutchin’s factory 2,000 instruments have 
been made in the past two years, and the demand for his work 
has now become so great that he has established himself on 
Taylor street, where he is fitting up a large factory, in which 
he has already made a number of choice instruments. New 
and improved machinery from F. E. Reed, of Worcester, is 
also being put in. The mandrels used in this business may 
be said to be triumphs of mechanical genius, for the slightest 
variation in one of them would materially affect the tone of 
the instrument made upon it. Mr. Hutchins imports all the 
metal from Europe, using nothing but the best French manu- 
facture. His father is now in Europe buying material for the 
manufactory, with which he will be connected after his return 
home. All of the first-class instruments made at the manu- 
factory will bear a trade-mark and the Hutchins family’s coat- 
of-arms, and the second quality will be made under the name 
of the Springfield Band Instrument Company.—JSoston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, 

...A sent to Ba piano and three organs for sale on com- 
mission, and B pledged the goods to C for borrowed money. 
A demanded his property, and on C’s refusal to deliver it up 
brought an action of replevin. In this case, McCreary vz. 
Gains, the Supreme Court of Texas, in December, affirmed a 
judgment in favor of A. Judge Stayton, in the opinion, said : 
The relation of principal and factor carries with it to the 
factor the possession of the property and the power to sell it; 
if either of these elements are wanting, the relation of princi- 
pal and factor does not exist, and the possession must be re- 
ferred to some other class of bailment, and the power to sell 
to some other class of agency. Itis not believed that at com- 
mon law the simple facts of possession and power of sale 
have ever been held sufficient indicia of ownership in a factor 
to authorize a third person to take the property so held in 
pledge for the debt of the factor. The law is thus stated by 
an elementary writer: At common law it was held that an 
agent authorized to sell goods could not, although the appa- 
rent owner thereof by permission of his principal, pledge the 
same by delivering to a person either the goods themselves 
or any document of title relating thereto. 








Belle Cole, who took the rdle of the Princess in the | 


‘*Merry War,” at the Germania Theatre last week, was super- 
seded on Monday night by Jennie Reifferth. The reason as- 
signed by the manager for the change is that, while Miss Cole 
is an excellent singer, she has no creative fun in her, and in 
consequence the piece dragged somewhat. On the other hand 
he says that Miss Reifferth is a natural comedienne and brings 


out the part to perfection. Asa set off against the manager's 


statement, Miss Cole says that he told her, that her voice was | 


too good and detracted something from that of the others, and 
that her removal was simply to satisfy the jealousy of the other 
members of the company. Mr. Norcross has, however, offered 


Miss Cole a similar position with another company, who are | 
to appear soon in Chicago, but that her salary would cease 
until she resumes business. To this she naturally objects. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN NEW YORK. 


GLEANINGS OF THE WEEK. 


iii 
MUSICAL, 
STANDARD THEATRE, 

On Tuesday evening last, June 27, an English version of 
Strauss’ opera, ‘‘ The Merry War,” was produced by the Nor- 
cross Opera Company. It achieved success owing to the 
general excellence of the cast. A good setting of the piece 
was a feature of the work’s production, while the costumes 
looked well to the eye, if not altogether artistic. Mr. Carleton 
obtained a success in his réle, much of his music being de- 
livered in an effective manner. He also looked and acted the 
part well. Miss Wiley contributed much to the success of 
the representation, even if it is admitted that her voice in 
some parts of the opera appeared too light. Miss Pauline 
gave a very satisfactory rendering of a small part, and deserved 
Belle Cole not 
only sang well, but enunciated her words in a most desirable 


all the applause that was bestowed upon her. 


way, really settinz an example that could well have been imitated 
by her coadjutors. As the tulip grower of Haarlem, Herr 
Adolfi achieved a great success. His acting was admirable, 
and his general rendering of the réle worthy of high praise. 
He played the same part when the opera was produced the 
Mr. Golden showed good 
qualities, but did not create the effect he seemed to be able to 
do when in better condition. 


past season at the Thalia Theatre. 


He overacted the part in many 
places, and did not sing in the most pleasing manner. The 
chorus singing merited much praise, for it was true in intona- 
tion and did not lack volume. In one or two of the chief choral 
numbers the effect produced by the ensemble was far better 
than usual. The Japanese ballet was*admired by a goodly 
number of those present, and helped to give variety to 
The English version of “ The 
Merry War” may, therefore, be voted a success, and it is al- 
most certain to have a long run. The music is tuneful and 
bright, and will please more the oftener itis heard. The com- 
pany at the Germania Theatre may be considered one of the 
best that has given opera representations in English. 


the evening's performance. 


BIJOU OPERA HOUSE. 
On Monday evening, June 26, an excellent performance 
The company is under the man- 
agement of Hirschy & Bothner. It was Miss Post's first ap- 


of ‘‘ Patience’ was given. 
pearance in this city as Patience. Her voice is of good quality 
and of more than usual compass. She both sang and acted 
with much skill, and succeeded in identifying herself with the 
part she had chosen to represent. John Howson’s Sunthorne, 
in which he endeavors to closely imitate Oscar Wilde, was as 
successful as it has always been. Digby Bell’s Grosvenor de- 
served great praise; while the Lady Jane of Miss Joyce was 
excellent from a musical standpoint, if not with regard to her 
acting. The part of Lady Angeia was personated satisfactorily 
by Miss Guthrie, but Mr. Hatch’s Due was not so well done. 
The chorus of rapturous maidens and that of the dragoons went 
quite well. Altogether, the performance was an excellent one 
in most respects, and the large audience enjoyed the music 
and spectacle hugely. 
NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
On Monday evening, June 26, “ Patience 


was performed. 
Miss Russell repeated her excellent representation of the title 
role, while Mr. Temple’s Bunthorne was deserving of praise. 
The other members of the company acted and sang with their 
customary ability, and with new scenery and an increased 
chorus, the opera went as well as ever it did. The engage- 
ment is to last for two weeks, 
WINDSOR THEATRE. 

‘The Mascotte” was produced on Monday evening, June 
26. A number of these artists recently appeared at the Ger- 
mania Theatre in the same opera, and did as well as when the 
work was represented there. Fay Templeton’s Acftina is an 
excellent interpretation, in which an unusual charm is appa- 
rent. The Pippo of George Olmi was quite acceptable, while 
the remainder of the cast were mostly satisfactory. A good 
audience was present, considering the heat, and was evidently 
pleased with the representation. , 





DRAMATIC. 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 

On Thursday afternoon, June 29, Gerald Eyre, the popular 
actor, had a benefit. His friends accorded him a hearty wel- 
come, and thoroughly enjoyed the programme presented. The 
performance opened with the orchestra playing the overture 
to ‘* Masaniello,”” which was led by Alfred Cellier. Evan 
Thomas, a young bass singer, than gave a selection, after 
which Wilmot Eyre recited ‘‘ The Midshipmite” in good style. 
At this point Rose Coghlan and Osmond Tearle appeared, 
and gave an excellent representation of ‘‘ The Happy Pair.” 
Following this came the second act of ‘‘ Batience,” in which 
Gerald Eyre appeared as Grosvenor. His success was quite 
pronounced. The cast included Lillian Russell as Patience 
and Augusta Roche as Zady Jane. After another orchestral 
performance, Mr. Eyre recited ‘‘The Littl Hero,” and 
| achieved atrue success. He was so greatly applauded that 
he came forward and made a short speech, in which he ex- 
pressed his heartfelt thanks for the audience's presence, atten- 
tion and reception, and said he would not say good-bye, but 
only au revorr, After his speech, Mr. Eyre was again en- 
thusiastically recalled by his friends. ‘* The First Night” 
| brought the benefit performance to a close. It was given 
| by Selina Dolaro, Alma Stuart, Stanley and Harry St. Maur, 
who assumed the chief characters. Altogether the affair was 
| both pleasant and successful. 
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THE COURIER. 








Briefs and Semi-Briefs. 


..--Long Beach has Herr Schreiner again. The music 
performed is of an excellent grade. 

.eeeThe Boston Normal Institute opens its session in 
Buffalo at Goodsell Hal! to-day, the 6th of July. 

.++eThe Hungarian Gypsy Band is still the attraction at 
Koster and Bial’s Concert Hall in Twenty-third street. 

.»++On last Monday night, the annual musical soirée of 
the Syracuse University was given in the Grand Opera 
House, 

..«eSeveral bands are playing for Saratoga visitors. 
Whether the latter are more annoyed or amused is an open 
question, 

..++The Metropolitan Concert Company has recovered a 
judgment against H. E, Abbey and E, G. Gilmore of $2,476 
and some odd cents for reat of the hall at Broadway and 
Forty-first street. 

....There was a change of bill at the Metropolitan Alcazar 
on Monday evening last. Among the new attractions were 
a ‘*Patience” ballet, a ballet by Delibes, and Eichberg’s 
operetta, “‘ The Doctor of Alcantara,” 

...-Clara Louise Kellogg has handed her check to Mrs, 
George A. Conly, widow of the drowned basso, for $1,608, 
being the result of her personal efforts in soliciting subscrip- 
tions for the benefit of Mr. Conly’s family. 

...-A musical convention in Sioux City, Iowa, will be held 
from July 18 to 21, It will be conducted by A. S, Perkins, 
of Chicago, who wili also have under his control the Western 
Musical Festival at Clear Lake, Iowa, which begins Au- 
gust I. 

. «+The new Opera House at Augusta, Ga., is now really 
completed. It has two entrances, The stairs are 12 feet 
wide, the stage 60 feet wide and 4o in depth, There are 
eight exits from the body of the theatre, It will seat some 
1,700 persons, 

.+eeLander’s orchestra, of New York, arrived at the New- 
port Casino on Monday morning, and the same evening the 
first dance of the season was given at the Casino Theatre. 
The dances will be continued during the season on Monday 
and Thursday evenings. 

...»Maria Vanoni, who made her first appearance at the 
Metropolitan Alcazar on Wednesday evening, June 28, gave a 
pretty little entertainment, consisting of singing and dancing, 
in which she introduced English, French, Italian and Spanish 
songs. Signora Vanoni has a nice voice, sings in fair style, 
and has an attractive presence, 

..+-An interesting impromptu concert for the benefit of 
the Société du Secours aux Naufrages was given a week or 
two ago on board the Amerique, outward bound for Havre. 
Minnie Hauk, Paola Marie and Signor Campanini, happen- 
ing to be on board, kindly volunteered their services. 
Thanks to their timely aid, over 1,500 francs were ‘‘ taken at 
the doors.” 

..+.Cape May is to have a musical festival this year of two 
days’ duration. Mr, Gosche, of New York, and several 
other gentlemen, have made full arrangements for the occa- 
sion, The festival will take place some time this mont) on 
Saturday and Sunday, On the first day there will be concerts 
at the Stockton and Congress Hall by an orchestra of too 
performers, On the second day a grand classical perform- 
ance will be given by the orchestra, 

....The programme for the musical festival to be held at 
Birmingham, England, on August 29 and three following 
the following recently composed works: 
An oratorio, ‘* Redemption,” written expressly for this fes- 
tival by M. a new cantata, ‘* Psyche,” by Niels 
Gade; Sir Julius Benedict's new cantata, ‘* Grazella ;"’ ‘* The 


days, consists of 
’ 


Gounod; 


Holy City,” a cantata recently written by A. R. Gaul ; a new | 


orchestral work by C, Villiers Stanford, of Cambridge Uni- 


versity, and Gounod's ** March Nuptiale,” which was com- | 


posed for the marriage of the Duke of Albany. 

..+.Rudolph Aronson has concluded an arrangement with 
Maurice Grau for the appearance of Mile, Théo at the Casino, 
now building at the corner of Thirty-ninth streetand Broadway. 
Che Théo season will commence on September 11, which will 
be the opening date of the regular autumn season, and will 
continue for two weeks, She will appear in a number of the 
principal roles with which her name and success in Paris have 
identified, It is probable that she 
‘* La Jolie 


which she is particularly good. 


become will make her 


Parfumeuse,” an opera in 
Mile. 


in America is limited to sixty nights, and she 


début here in 


Chéo’s engagement 
will return to 


Paris on November 21, Her only appearances in this city 


will be at the Casino 


.F. O. Jones, of Canaseraga, N. Y., is writing a new 


** Dictionary of Music and Musicians. A distinguishing fea- 


ture of the work will be the number of American topics, and 
the fullness with which they are treated. It will contain a 
complete list of musical terms, accounts of the principal 
music-publishing firms, musical instrument manufacturers, 
conservatories of music, descriptions of the most noted com- 
positions, and biographies, more or less complete, of nearly 
two thousand musicians. Two alphabets will be used—one 
for the biographical portion and the other for the balance of 
the work. The pronunciation of proper names and musical 


terms will be given according to the best authorities, 


The Great Organ at the Crystal 


Palace. 


HE Handel Festival organ in the Crystal Palace is 
now being reconstructed and enlarged by its builders, 
Gray & Davison, of Euston road. It is almost certain that 
this organ has been heard by more people than have heard 
any other musical instrument in the world. Those living in 
London and the suburbs who have not listened to its sounds 
must be few indeed. 

When the first of the series of Handel festivals was contem- 
plated, it was felt that an organ of considerable power, es- 
pecially in the deep bass department, was desirable, if not in- 
deed essential. The original idea was to erect an instrument 
simply for ‘‘ filling up” effects in the choruses, &c., the pres- 
ence of the full orchestra rendering the more delicate organ 
effects unnecessary. Later on, however, it was thought that 
by adopting a more comprehensive scheme the organ might 
be utilized by the Crystal Palace Company asa solo instru- 
ment and for general purposes. Accordingly a specification 
was drawn up fora grand organ of four manuals and pedals, 
and eventually carried out. A portion of the instrument in 
this form—a large number of the stops not being inserted, 
but ‘‘ prepared for” only—was finished, and used at the first 
rehearsal in 1857, and afterward at the first festival perform- 
ance in 1859. The organ was further developed in the year 
1871, when some of the ‘*‘ prepared for” stops were supplied. 
It was, however, still left incomplete, and so it has remained 
until now. 

The following is the specification of the organ in its re- 
constructed form. It contains four manuals—overhanging— 
CC to A, 58 notes, and pedals—concave but not radiating— 
CCC to F, 30 notes : 


GREAT ORGAN. CC to A, 


. Super octave 

. Harmonic piccolo 

. Mixture (4 ranks) ... .... 
. Furniture (3 ranks) 

. Cymbal (5 ranks) 

. Double trumpet 

. Posaune 

. Harmonic trumpet........ 
. Clarion : 


1. Double open diapason 

2. Large open diapason ...... 
3. Open diapason..... ...... 
4. Flute a pavilion 

5. Harmonic flute 

6. Claribel flute 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10 


Flute octaviante.......... o- 
. Twelfth 


SWELL ORGAN. CC TO A. 


. Mixture (4 ranks) 

30. Furniture (3 ranks) 
. Contra fagotto 
«NR ses paS0've0s! we 
— >a . 
. Echo tromba......... ... 
. Vox humana 


. Bourdon 
. Open diapason.... 
. Keraulophon 
. Concert flute 
. Octave 

Flute octaviante 
>. orm 
. Super octave 3 
. Harmonic flageolet 37. Tremulant. 


Cuoirk OrGan. CC To A, 


. Claribel flute 

5. Spitz flute 
- Harmonic piccolo. . 
MOD, 56060500: 60% 
. Orchestral oboe 
. Tremulant. 


. Lieblich bourdon 
> eee 
. Salicional 
. Voix celeste..... 
2. Clarionet flute 
ae 
. Harmonic flute 


SeLo OrGAN. CC To A, 


54. Corno di bassetto 
55. Grand tromba.... 
56. Carillons. 


. Grand open diapason 
Flute harmonique.... .... | 
. Flute octaviante harmo- | 
nique 4 | 


PEDAL OrGAN. CCC To F. 


Feet. 
Double open diapason.. . 
. Open diapason 
59. Open diapason............ 
. Violone 
. Bourdon... 


. — os 
. Octave 


| 64. Violoncello 
65. Mixture (4 ranks). 
66. Contra bombarde 
67. Contra posaune 
68. Trombone 
69. Ophicleide 
70. Clarion 


CoupPLers, 


77. Choir to great. 
78. Choir octave. 
79. Solo to pedal. 
80. Swell to pedal. 
81. Great to pedal. 
82. Choir to pedal. 


. Swell to great unison. 
. Swell to great sub-octave. 
. Great to swell super-octave, 
Swell to choir, 
5. Solo to great 
. Sforzando (great to swell). 





| 
Pneumatic action to each clavier. Twelve double French vertical 

| feeders, supplying four bellows, communicating with the various inner 
wind reservoirs. Motive power—three of Joy's patent hydraulic engines. 
The space occupied by the instrument is 40 feet wide by 24 
feet deep, exclusive of that taken up by the five bellows be- 
hind, which have hitherto been ordinarily blown by ten men, 
supplying the various reservoirs inside the organ with wind 
It has now been decided to remodel 
the instrument and complete it in all respects, applying en- 
tirely new bellows and teeders adapted for blowing by water 
The motive power will be produced, as we have 


at different pressures, 


engines, 
said, by three hydraulic engines supplied by David Joy, of 
Anerley Park—one of 6%-inch, one of 5%-inch, and one of 
5 '2-inch—driven by water from the tower of the Palace at an 
estimated minimum pressure of 100 pounds to the square 
The blowing apparatus is arranged under the orches- 
tra, so as to be seen at work by any visitors to the Crystal 


inch, 
Palace who are curious enough to inspect it. Though in so 
enormous, and at the same time lightly constructed, a build- 
ing, it will probably surprise some to learn that this organ, 
although more powerful, is not so large as several well- 


known instruments far more favorably situated in smaller 


and more substantial halls, 
he wind pressures have been revised, and in some depart- 
ments increased, but not to the extreme to which this has 
been carried in certain recent instances, It is nevertheless 
| believed that the power will prove ample, without being 





‘*blatant” and oppressive from very din. It has also been 
an object to avoid the undue predominance of ‘‘ reeds” and 
reedy gambas, which give some of our large modern organs 
on the French system so much the effect of gigantic harmoni- 
ums. At the same time every variety of tone is at command, 
while mere ‘‘ vain repetitions” are avoided. One of the new 
features consists in the addition of three octaves of carillons 
or bells, inclosed in a swell box with Venetian louvres, so 
as to be capable of crescendo and diminuendo effects. The 
range is from gamut C upward. The hammers are put in 
motion by the pneumatic key action of the solo organ. The 
bells are hung on horizontal bars, and struck by hammers 
arranged like those of a piano, The organ will be revoiced 
throughout. 

Until now there were but two sets of pneumatic levers, one 
to the great organ and one to the swell for lightening the 
touch. There will hereafter be five—namely, one to each of 
the four manual claviers, and one to the pedal clavier. 
These will be of the most improved modern construction, 
with double exhaust. The wind pressures will range from 4 
inches to 12 inches, the foundation stops of the great and 
swell being on a 6-inch wind, with the reeds raised to 8 inches 
in the treble. The ‘‘tromba” in the solo organ will be ona 
12-inch pressure, and the rest of the solo organ 8-inch, 
Instead of the usual English system of composition pedals 
for drawing out and putting in groups of stops to produce 
different combinations, the Continental ‘‘ Ventil”’ system was 
adopted, as on the whole best for such an instrument, balanc- 
ing advantages and disadvantages, and has been retained. 
Under this arrangement the great organ sound-board is sub- 
divided into four sections, each containing its own group of 
stops, and by means of four pedals either left up in their nor- 
mal position or ‘‘hitched down ;” the wind is either cut off 
from or admitted to each department by the ‘‘ventil.” The 
manual organs as well as the pedal organ are similarly treated, 

It is expected that the Crystal Palace organ will be re- 
opened early in the present summer. Alfred J. Eyre is the 
Crystal Palace organist, and his reputation is a sufficient 
guarantee that full justice will be done to Gray & Davison’s 
noble instrument.— The Engineer. 


New Foreign Publications. 


IMPORTED BY EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., NEW YORK. 








Steingraeber Edition. New Volumes. 


PIANO SOLO, 

Tschirch, W.—First Hours with the Classics. One hundred cele- 
brated pieces by the old masters, in easy arrangements and care- 
fully fingered 

PIANO AND VIOLIN, 

Spindler, Franz.—Easy Potpourris on Airs from Favovite Operas 
and Operettas. Book 1V.—Lecocg—* Mme. Angot.’’ Gounod— 
“Faust.” Brad/—“Golden Cross.” slotow —‘* Stradella,” 
Wier“ Gontek.” ge Te ocodses cecéeshencce- spp 

Instruction Books, Studies, Theoretical Works, &c. 


FOR PIANO, 
Twelve Melodic Exercises, for use after fin- 
Two books. Each 


‘ohlfahrt, R.—Op. 133. 
ishing a piano method for children. 
FOR CORNET, 

Wurm, W.—Schule fiir Cornet a Piston (alt horo and baryton) 
Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c. 

PIANO AND CLARINET. 


Weissenborn, F¥ul.—Op, 3. Romance. Arranged for bass clarinet in B 
flat and piano by the composer..... .....0.scescccsccccee Cespeses 


PIANO AND CORNET, 


Decker, C.—Andante arid Rondo 

Hoch, Th.—Op. at. Klaénge aus Steirmark..................00005 . 

Mendelssohn, B.—Andante Cantabile. Arranged by W. Wurm.... 

Pflug, H.—Op. 20. Souvenir de Bal. Polka de Concert 

Raff, ¥.—Op. 172. Maria Stuart’s Klage. Arranged by W. Wurm. 

Worm, W.—Twelve Melodies. No.1, Andantino, from Don Pas- 
quale. No. 2, The Evening ; Romanze, by Moniusko. No. 3, 
The Enthusiast ; Romanze, by Moniusko. No. 4, Die Verlas- 
sene; Song. by Fesca. No. 5, Das Vigelchen; Romanze, by 
Moniusko. No. 6, When the Swallows Homeward Fly ; Song, 
by Abt. No. 7, Elegy, by A. Dargonvijsky. No. 8, Canta- 
bile, from Don Pasquale. No.9, Entierement; Song, by Dessauer. 
No. ro, O, Stille dies Verlangen; Song, by Fesca. No. 11, 
Good Night, My Child; Song, by Abt. No. 12, Gedenke Mein ; 
Song, by Fesca. Together ' 


PIANO AND FRENCH HORN, 
Loeschhorn,A.—Op 66. Romanze. Transcription by F. Gumbert. 


PIANO, VIOLIN AND FLUTE, 
Burchard, C.—Favorite Overtures. Arranged. Weser—Euryanthe.. 
PIANO AND STRING QUINTET. 

Mozart, W. A.—Pianoforte Concerto, Revised and edited for study 
and concert room by Dr. S. Lebert (Cotta edition). No. 8, Con- 
certo in E flat major. 

Piano part 
String parts 

PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, 

| Eee 


CHURCH ORGAN, 

Bial, Car/.—Select Melodies from Fr. Chopin. Book I. Four noc- 

turnes and three études........ . 
Huber, Hans.—Fantaisie, after words from the Holy Scriptures. 
Kauffmann, Fr.—Op. 6. Fantaisie, Variationeu und Fuge 
Merkei. G.—Op. 146, Twenty-five short and easy preludes 
Rheinberger, FJos.—Op. 27. Sonata No.7. F minor 
Stecher, H.—Op. 45. Twenty Tone Pieces. Two books. 
Tardif, Lugien.—Douze Priéres 


Sgambati, G.—Op. 15. 


Each..... 


PARLOR ORGAN, 
Brede, Albrecht.—Op. 3, Twelve Melodic Tone Pieces. Together... 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 








Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma 





of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 





edged by the highest musical authori- 


ties, and the demand for them is as 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








becoming n more extensively known. 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 











ment of all leading | artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND ¢ 


&PLANOS. # 


The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 








Richmond, Inc 








iN MADE® 
HAVING THE PATE 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Mailed free. 


CLOUGH & WARREN 
ORGAN CO. 


Factory: DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Warerooms: 


44 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


(ONION SQUARE.) 





Bose When People are Traveling Com: 
fort and Safety are the 


TWO PRINCIPAL OBJECTS IN LIFE! 














rie Chicago Line 


PASSENGER ROUTE. 


TS. SHORTEST, ae. AND SAFEST 
OUTE es Sy I. ints EAST. Fine tracks and 
lowest rates. only eae Fuaning PU AN 
PALACE HOTEL ACHES from 


CHICAGO to NEW -YORK, 


LEAVING AT 6.10 P.M. 
and the only route by which from the 
NORTH-WEST can connect at CA and secure 
locations in these Palace Hotels on Wheels. 


You should travel by the E. & C. LINE, 


BECAUSE we ye Pie 





COMFORT! 


“ The Erie is by far the oy ine the tenement road 
I ever traveled on, either in this country 
or in Europe: and I consider it the per- 
fection of railroad traveling. With the 
clean, light and airy coaches, polite atten- 
dance, freedom from dust, noise and jar, 
we reached Chicago hardly realizing 
what a long journey we had performed. 
And then such a breakfast as we had the 
morales after leaving New York, at 
Hornellsville, is certainly deserving 
“honorable mention.” Such a table as 
they have there, with a full half an hour 
to enjoy it, is enough of itself to attract 
passengers."”—Z£.x. U.S. Minister, £. B. 
Washburne. 


it 
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T Y the d of transfers, the risks attending the 
SAFE ! changing of cars, and the possibility of missing 
connections. 


91.441 Passengers wer were carried over the 
Brig ye in 1831. Of this vast number, 
only two were killed -one by falling from the 
platform of a car on which he insisted on 
standing, and the other in jumping from a 
train w ile in motion.’’—New York State En- 
gineer’s Report for 1881, 


BECAUSE “Yur in connection with its 


trains, furnish Meals as good as can be had at any 
first-class hotel, and allow passengers to eat with as 
much comfort as at their own homes. 


BECAUSE “Suier oP even injured on its 


No better evidence than the above need be wanted | trains since the opening of the line five years 
that both of these objects are secured to the traveler | Nor has an nections of ayy kind occurred. . —_ 


who purchases his ticket over the th nenthinttmeesnen 
BECAUSE this line yenduss the jouney 


THe oneat| ERIE RAILWAY, | sess: aot romani 
ate BECAUSE Pinning ‘the “trains from 
LANDSCAPE ROUTE| 























Mansfield, ‘* Special *’ to destination, whenever they 
arrive after de ure of train fo: regular con- 











nection. This insures a continuous passage between 
| | New York and Chicago. 
= & yt | OF AMERICA. W. B. SHATTUC, Gen’l Passenger Ag’t, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








New York. | | 
JNO N. ABBOTT, Gen. Passenger Agt., New York. | J, T, HOSFORD, Gen’l Western Ag’t, Chicago, IIL 


“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it : 


As nearly absolute safety as 1s possible to be attained. Sure connections in UNiON DEPOTS, at all important 
ints. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
ick journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
rnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 

sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Illinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidents of life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cost. 











That the unremitting care of the Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific Railway pen the comfort of its patrons ts 
ppreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with deie- 
and visitors to the great assemblages, political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
me to time in the t cities of the United States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
} 2 = desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicivus Gime of the year, the 
Summer season and months of Septeraber and October, the Company every year puts on sale, May /st, at all 
eoupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 


DENVER, CULORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
on seduees rates, good cotereiee. on until October sist. Also to San Francisco, for partivs of ten or more, zood for 
OR Mien reducti lar far 
nine ER, this is the bat irect route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
mation, time-tables, maps or folders, cal] upon or address 
E. ST. 'OHN, 


R. R. GABLE, 
ice-Pres’t and Gen’] Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ti-krt and Pass'r Agent, Chicago. 


JOHN M. SCHULER 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


Riano-Fortes, 


WaAREROOMS AND Factory: 





Ss 





No. 916 Main Street, near Allen 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 





<N-W 


RAILWAY 








The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 


EQUIPFED! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
all points in Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota. Wyomi 

Nebras! ska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah, Col- 
ps Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Cownetl 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West. Also for Milwaukee, 
Waukesha, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Mar- 
qustte. Fond du Lac, Watertown. Houghton, Neenah, 

St. Paul, Minneapolis, Huron, Volga. Fargo, 

Bismarck, Winona, La Crosse, Owatonna, and all 
ints in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 
At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Depot. 
At Chicago, close connections are made with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 
Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the Only Line running the CELEBRATED 
NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS West or North- 
——< of Chicago, Puliman Sleepers on all Night 


Tnaist upon Ticket Agents ooing yee Tickets via 
this road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy 
if they do not read over the Chicago and Northwest 
ern Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 
ou will buy yo Tickets by this route, (8 AND 
TILL TAKE NONE OTH 

All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line. 





D. LAYNG, Gen, Supt., Chicago 








+NEW ENCLAND PIANOS: 


The Best Medium-Priced Instrument ever offered to the Trade and Public. 


NEW ENCLAND PIANO COMPANY, 634 HARRISON AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 


Write for Prices to 
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witerctt PACKARD ORGAN acti: 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 











L AURTZMANN 


—GRAND: 


SQUARE @6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


PIANUT ORI 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





, ¥ B\\ 

a 4) Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 

: i} World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
[py 1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and eM quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.’ 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


JOHNSON & SON church Organ Builders JQENSON & SON 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
W. H. JOHNSON. 


t#” No Agents employed except those wcrc cee! connected with our establishment. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











W. A. JOHNSON, 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 & 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 


STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, 


we. 9 West Fourteenth Street. 
E. H. McEWEN & CO., Managers. 


no WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, **=<""" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel Vreans,|— 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881, 


J. WM. PELTON, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
28 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 














Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St., New York. 














Send for Latest Catalogue. 














te" SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
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J. W. B RACKETT, 


CO R A N D, —Manufacturers of — 
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Upright Pianovortes . 
4 Specialty. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 VWYashington Street, BOSTON. 


: 3 HE COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave key-board, and from 

four te Irtee king stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to Study it, the use of 
the key-boarc i, ‘oe same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 
that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
difficult, as we “1 as the most simple, music Ww ith a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 
be played together, producing fine euchestea effect. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 43th Sts. N.Y. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
LEAD THE WwoORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, which is free to all. Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


<¢ @#- o- 


__ Warerooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, from 238 to 245 E. 23d St. New York. 














— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 
| BR [ ER. GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT - PIAN 
y Boys 7a Br png anreny pent mec acon ame, can ve Pece uci 





— #THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+—— 


Factory and YWarerooms, 220, 222 


& 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








BEER BROS.&CO 


mvrervoccne’ "| Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos °*=*sen"** ¢- 

















HORACE WATERS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS.|Pianos and Organs, 


Guaranteed Six Years. 14 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Largest Stock in America. Agents Wanted. 
ge" Correspondence Solicited. Illustrated Catalogue 
Mailed Free. 


Warerooms, No. 826 BROADWAY, New York. 


QUINBY BROTHERS, 


T. L. WATERS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


G3 Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 








BOSTON : 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 3 2 

BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS,| ~ = 
(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) & 2 

: sé 
& k y 
be 





BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 
——_~_____—_. 
List OF OUR 


Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 

Fifth Avenue Cath.,N.Y., 4 

St. George’s Church, 

St. Paul’s M.E. Ch., 

Holy Innocents, : 

Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “ 

Brooklyn Tabernacle, 

Pittsburg Cathedral, 

Mobile Cathedral, 

1st Pres., Philadeiphia, 

St. John’s M E., Brooklyn, 

Trin. Ch., Sar. Francisco, 

Christ Ch., New Orleans. 

Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 





AS ive tawy 


No. 62 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 
Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 
Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of furnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 
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W. L. ALLEN, Managing Editor. h Currrorp Hvcinin, Musical Editor. 

H. A. Harmever, City Editor. | Lewis J. ALLEN, Society Editor. 

Rost. A. BAGLey, Business Manager i Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 
NicHoLas Bipp.e, Treasurer. Mrs. L. F. Guyton, N. Y. Correspondent. 





THE CHICAGO YYORLD, 


34 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. + 








Subscription, $2 per Year; Single Copies, 5 Cts. 
The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday, 





FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING STOCK CUTS, ETC.| = 


OFFICES: 38 and 40 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—TWENTY MILLIONS— Be 
of our Reeds now in use. Zz ae 

< ® 

4 RE prepared to supply the demands of the Trade waa? 
in the most perfect manner, both as regards - 


uality and price. Boards of any desired 
lan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 

Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 

c ci mn he eee one omnes bee 4 yoo 

ines 0 an aterials, including Stop- ° 

Kno ote Key- ‘Boats (both Celluloid. and Ivory), | Clear Bore Musical Instruments. 

elts, &c c. 


— OFFICE AND FACTORY : — 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PATENT LIGHT PISTON VALVE 


My Instruments received the highest Centennial 
Award, a Medal of Merit, and a Diploma of Honor. 





~ ay 


WEST PRICES. 


Oriice «and Wareroonis —- om DB Oe. Street, 
Pactery 121&126W. 25" Street 
-— -NEIW YORK.U.S_A.- c- * 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 























No. 39S UNION SQUARE, New York City. 


—# ESTABLISHED 1871. #— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
a ————_&_—> 


gee HURCH ORGANS 


' Fret 
nnn Hii 





Moline, Illinois. 


HE most complete establishment in the country. Conducted by 
graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
workmanship throughout. 
Testimonials furnished, on application, from the first Organists in 
America. 
Our Lllustrated Catalogue will be sent on application 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 








FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of 


PIANO ==: STOOLS 


— ALSO — 


Music Racks, Sta ds, &c. 





Piane Covers 


Wholesale NEW YORK. 
and Retail. 
aalios Dealers admit they are the best medium-prnicec 
Stools Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 
Repaired. 





N. B —Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


390 Oanal St.. New York. 








25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. Established in 1872. Send for Catalogue. 





Ga” New Catalogue and Price List now ready. ‘ Tuned and Regulated. 
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age os ISTEINWAY 
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; ; ié@ PIANOS. $ 
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ee a ate arene 
Felt Works at Dolgeville. 
Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


® 
Piano and Or an Materials. their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
g we of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 
St., ° 2 Victoria St., LONDON. : 
122 East 18th St.,. NEW YORK 182 Queen Victoria New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
ee ee ee Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


DIPPEL & SCHMIDT, CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, ,.W., London. 

















— Manufacturers of — 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRiIGIzT 





Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


Piano-Ferte ACTIONS, | tie scs cen recess cen ven, ween 


92, 94 & 96 CLINTON STREET, NEW YORK. Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 














BSSTABLISHED 1646. —_— <r SSTABLISEED 1646. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
592 WASHINGTON STREET, - - . . BOSTON, MASS. 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 


MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BOSTON, DCASS. 

















BRANCH ‘HOUSES—London, Eng., 57 Holborn Viaduct; Kansas City, Mo., 8177 Main Street; Atlanta, Ga., 27 Whitehall Street.| 


BEHNING |,2:.32"|BEHNING 


—< -With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.o— 
W arerooms, 14th Street, cor. Fifth Ave., and 129 East 125th Street, New York. 
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3 54 | THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, | — 4 
a THE AMERICAN STATIONER, | THE MILLERS’ JOURNAL, 
E AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL. an. DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. 

E THE MUSICAL COURIER, ate WARP AND WEFT. 


-»ATHE LOCKWOOD PRESS bee 


Wwe. 7 Duane Street, New Work, 
BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


STEAM PRINTING #STABLISHMENT 


ITAL 





ah bbb | Lida DEEL 


—= As musical culture 


7 
»¥ increases it demands in 
: musical instruments for home, 
‘\ church, or school excellence in tone, 
tasteful workmanship, and durability. 














Grid 
> Illustrated Catalogues sent free. ME Désecsdeccse 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Tue Lockwoop Press has received the following awards for Publications, Printing and Art: 








ApeLaipe Exuisition, 1881—Two Special First and 
Two First Degrees of Merit, Two Gold and Two 


SypDNney INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-1880— First Silver M 
and Special Degree of Merit; also Second Degree | _. mid ner. . 
of Merit. | Cuicaco Exposition, 1881--Highest Award. 
MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-1881 — | CINCINNATI INDUS’ Exposrrion, 188:—Highest Award. 
Four First Orders of Merit, Two Silver and Two | ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTon Exposition, 1881— 
| Bronze Medals. Highest Award. 


PL A INT | <~ FINE CATALOGUE> WORK A SPECIALTY. ~ > 
e —— ge Accurate translations made and Catalogues printed in English, French, Spanish, German and 


Portuguese. Estimates furnished on application. Address all orders to 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 








Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. Low Prices and Easy Terms. HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer 
, b 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street, New York. 
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